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REVIEW OF NEW EBOOKS. 


The Modern Traveller ; a popular Description, 
geographical, historical, and topographical, of 


the various Countries of the Globe. —Inp1a, 

in 4 vols. 18mo. London, 1828. J. Duncan. 
WE have already: had frequent occasion to no- 
tice this work in its progress, and always with 
admiration of its merits —the .extraordinary 
quantity of intelligence condensed into its pages, 
the extensive and interesting nature of its re- 
searches, and the spirit and taste by which its 
editor contrived to render the necessary de- 
tails of his learned and laborious performance 
fully as entertaining as if he had written it with 
a view to pass away the lighter hours of his 
For the -graver student, who desires in his 

. library to.trace the track of the more adven- 
turous’ wanderers through the earth, this work 
contains the amplest and most accurate mate- 
rials. The statistics, geology, natural history, 
and the general peculiarities and powers of the 
different great regions of the earth, are given 
with striking diligence and extent of informa- 
tion. For the wanderer himself, we know no 
such companion ; its portability yendering it 
convenient for :all, however;limitéd in point of 
room, its variety animated; and amusing, and 
its accuracy and research superseding.the whole 
ponderous freight of partial, imperfect, or con- 
tradictory tours, which make the encumbrance 
and the perplexity of every traveller who is 
careless enough of his own comfort to encum- 
ber himself with them. We speak within the 
most cautious bounds, when we say, that in 
any one volume of this work the traveller will 
find more of the actual material of which he 
stands in need,—the real, distinct, matter-of. 
fact information,—than in any ten “‘ voyages 

d travels” to the same region. Its size 

lows it to be carried in his pocket ; its publi- 
cation in separate parts permits the description 
of every region to be complete, from Poland to 
Peru; and the simplicity and fulness of. its 
arrangement rendering more voluminous autho- 
Tities almost totally unnecessary. 

But while to the individual. traveller sepa- 
rate portions may be chiefly of immediate value, 
to the general student, the public teacher, the 
mother instructing her children, the father 
looking for the very best order of family read- 


else they could find; but, above all, this divi- 


sion is of itself the most valuable publication | {re Ascuicy th 


rr officer, cadet, or female passenger. 


the auspices of the friends of the lower orders ; 


prizes at the examinations of our. public schools; 


private and public education, in which - the 
knowledge of other countries is evidently essen- 
tial to the acquirements of the accomplished 
scholar, no better text-book could be found. 

Those who have been in the habit of looking 
at our criticisms will be satisfied that, when 
we offer our tribute of praise to a performance, 
it is only from a sense of its merits; those who 
are not, we refer to the work itself; and, as 
the last specimen, to the portion immediately 
published, and now lying before us — India. 

In our limited space, we must confine our- 
selves to a statement of the points which render 
this portion of the Modern Traveller of peculiar 
It contains a very minute and 
comprehensive history of India, which is to be 
found complete in no other work; the several 
histories which have hitherto appeared limiting 
themselves to separate parts of the country 
or its dynasties. . Thus we have histories of 
British India, Mahometan India, Central India, 
&c.; the present work combining the facts of 
all, and descending from the earliest period of 
ancient annals to the year 1823. The authori- 
ties are always given, so that the reader de- 
sirous of extending his researches on particular 
points is furnished with a guide; and, by the 
editor’s notices of the discrepancies and cha- 
racter of the several writers, the chance of 
error, in following a peculiar guide, is, nearly 


Of the minuteness of this history, the best 
judgment may be formed from its extent. 
the usual manner of printing, it would fill three 
large octavo volumes. The contents of the four 
volumes exhibit a singular industry in the col- 
lection, and condensation in the quantity, of 


The first volume contains—A View of the Physical 
Geography of the Country; of the Natural History, 
egetable and Mineral Productions, &c.; and 
among the rest, many curious Illustrations of the 
Natural History of Scripture.* A brief View of the 





* For example: ‘‘ Sugar has been cultivated in India 
from time immemorial. The name of Gaur, the ancient 
capital of Bengal, a city highly celebrated in Indian his- 

posed to be derived from gur, which, in both 
@ ancient and the modern languages, signifies raw sugar. 
That the cane was an article of commerce in vei 
times, appears from the references to this produ 
(See Isa. xliii. 24; Jer. vi..20.) In 
the Periplus, sugar is described as Msas xa@Adusvov +o 


Asyousvey cuxyzaes, honey from ‘canes, called sacchari. 


to’ 
thi 


ancient State of India, A View of the ancient In- 
dian Commerce. The Mahometan History of India; 
chiefly from Rennell, Malte Brun, Hamilton, Elphin- 
stone, Pennant, Forbes, Vincent’s Periplus, Cole~ 
brooke, Wilford in. A®iatic Researches, Cashmere 
History, Colonel Tod, Dow’s Ferishta, Vince, Mau- 
Tice, the Ayeen Akberry, Leyden, Baber, Orme, &c. 
The second volume contains that portion most interest- 
to ourselves,—the History of British India, from 
a large collection of many of the same as well as 
other authorities ;—Malcqlm, Wilks, Duff, Blacker, 
Mill,Prinsep, &c. &c. 

Volum® the third completes the History down to 1823 ; 
and comprises also—The topographical Description 
of Eastern India and the Himmalayah Mountains. 

The fourth volume comprises Western India, the Dec- 
can, Southern India, and Ceylon. : 

In addition to all the usual materials of description and , 
history, are introduced valuable tables of the pro- 
vincial divisions, &c.; lists of the last authorities 
upon the peculiar subjects; a glossary, &c. &c. 

Of the style we must adduce but a few speci- 

mens. Its general tenour is, as it ought to be, 

that of a writer feeling the value of succinct- 
ness and simplicity. But it contains frequent 
evidences, that on a subject wheré he was léss 
fastened down by the fetters of the work, he 
could display the powers of a vigorous and pic- 
turesque pen. We give the animated descrip- 
tion of Sevajee,—one of those singular beings’ 
that, from time to time, start up in the. intel- 


lectual desert, as if to give irarice ‘that the 
powers of the human mind are not dead but 
sleeping, even in the indolence’of India. 


“* Sevajee seems to have aspired to be the 


restorer of the Hindoo faith, as well as ‘of the 
national independence.’ In his correspondente 
and manifestos, he frequently styled himself 
the champion of the gods- against the impious 
violator of their temples; and by this means 
he sharpened the antipathy of his troops 
against the Moguls, He affected the deepest 
reverence for his Brahmins, and was pune. 
tilious in the observance of his devotions. | His 
private life was simple even’to parsimony; and 
his manners, towards his own subjects, were 
free from ostentation, kind, and endearing. 
Respected as the guardian of the nation ‘he 
had formed, he moved every where among 
them with’ unsuspicious ‘security, often alone ; 
while his wiles were the continual terror of 
the states with which he was at enmity, even 
in the midst of their citadels and armies. «In 
personal aetivity, he exceeded Baber himself ; 
and to undaunted courage he added the’ most 





produces saccaron, but the best is in 
India: it is a honey oreo ger — a sort of white 
* ek P © one 3 gum, brittle between the teeth; the largest. pieces 
ing for his winter fire-side, the military library, | exceed the size of a hazel-nut, and it is used only in medi- 
whether in garrison or on service, the sea- i xii. c. . cons or aware, we ty 1s is 
$ * . | the Sanscrit term for manufactured sugar. r. Vincent, 
officer’s cabin,—the whole series offers a grati-| on the authority of a paper in the Asiatic Researches, 
fication and a use, which we know not where | gives, as the Sanscrit word, ichshu-casa, and supposes that 
lables the Arabic shuka or shuker 
, that sugar and sucre come from 
° Fr . the Arabic; the Saracens and Arabians having propagated 
with which the voyage to India could be amused Go cane in thelr cond uests ; From Egypt, it was carried 
i : aed nto Sicily, w » in the twelfth century, su! 
and instrueted, whether by merchant, civil or with that commodity; and from Sicily 
b : t appears to have travelled westward, to Spain, the Ca- Ni 
ethink the work would makea most advan- | naries, Hispaniola, and Brazil. The noun 43y shekar, 
tageous addition to the village lending-libraries, eee [gemine i in the eer Sears, and is 
i : : ’ uniformly transla’ stron, ink, 
which are now spreading so extensively under Seane sort of mando fermented | 
the intended ; — it neuy possible ag @ sacc) ; a 
t it would + | Was obtained from the’syrup of the cane (still export 
form one of the most productive under the name of jaghery), to which that name was 
given, and that the verb shukar,was made from the noun. 


sacred to 
the son of 
subsequently permitted to mortals; and Gellius, ‘in the 


the era of Alexander, being era x 
cious things imported ‘by the Tharshish fleets in their 
three’ years’ yovags to and from Ophir.—1 Kings, x. 22; 
2 Chron. ix. 21. Harmer, 

— thiikiim (or tugiim) to be E parrots; but 


wine. 





and that, in the present improving system of) The Greek oixtge, and Latin sicera, have obviously 8. 





similar etymology; and possibly, 7x0, a fig, may, in 
like manner, be derived from its saccharine quality.” 


The peacock, Mr. Pennant says, inhabits.most parts 


of India, adding ry ony bs the beauty of its ‘rich forests, 
as well as some of the 

is yet found on the Rauyee. Aélian states, that, it was 
ae from India into Greece by the barbarians. A 
m 


nds, as high as lat. 31° 14’, if it 


and a female were valued at Athens at a thousand 


drachme (about 32/.) Samos arene to have been one 
of the first places in Europe to which they were brought : 
here they were preserved about the temple of Juno, ‘being 


that goddess, as they zre in India to Kartikayu, 
Sifva and Doorga.. Their use was, however, 


‘octes Attice, commends the excellency of the Samian 
They were known in Judwa many years before 
enumerated among the pre- 
, after Reland and others, would 
hart has proved the propriety of the received ren- 





dering. On the Malabar coast, the name of. the peacock 
so eS ) | 


still cogei.” 
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fertile resources of stratagem. He met every 
emergency of peril, however sudden or ex- 
treme, with instant discernment and unshaken 
fortitude; but, while equal to the encounter 
of any danger, he always preferred to sur- 
mount it by circumvention. If this was im- 
practicable, no arm exceeded his in open 
daring, and the boast of the soldier was to’ 
have seen Sevajee charging sword in hand. 
The two circumstances to which, next to his 
personal courage and activity, he was chiefly 
indebted for his extraordinary success, were, 
the superior excellence and discipline ‘of his 
cavalry, and his extensive of secret in- 
telligence. The cavalry of the three Mahom- 
medan states were always drawn’ from ‘the 


northern countries and borders of India, with | homage 


especial regard to their strength and size;' and 
their shock was not to be ergs Oe Sid 
the native cavalry in the south of -' To 
this cause, all the conquests made by the Mo- 
hammedans in the southern provinces may be 
ascribed. Sevajee first discerned the necessity 
of establishing a cavalry, of which the re- 
quisites were agility and endurance of fatigue. 
Besides the supplies obtained by purchase and 
capture, studs were raised from the most ap- 
proved breeds. The horses were rode without 
a saddle by men lightly aceoutred, their only 
weapen being the sabre. Footmen, inured to 
travel, bearing all kinds of arms, trooped with 
the ype and spare horses were always 
taken, to bring off the booty, and to relieve 
the weary and wounded. All gathered their 
daily provisions as they passed. No pursuit 
could overtake their march. In conflict, their 
onset fell wheresoever they chose, and was 
sometimes relinquished in the instant of 
charge. Whole districts were in flames before 
their aj was kiwi. --But;- although 
such measures were sometimes resorted to, in 
order to strike terror, and no quarter was 
given in case of resistance, they were not 
wanton in bloodshed; and in towns, they 
sought only the wealthy inhabitants, to carry 
them off for future ransom. Sevajee was, it is 
true, nothing better than a captain of ban- 
ditti; but the Mahratta was mild and mer- 
ciful, in comparison with the ferocious Mogul. 
His object was plunder, not extermination, 
and he effected more by stratagem than by 
violence. Sevajee no cost to obtain in- 
telligence of all the motions of his enemy ; and 
the mesg Hay Agee gested war al eg 
formation, y one of the most striking fea- 
tures in his predatory system. He was still 
more profuse in corrupting the generals with 
whom he contended. e Mogul governors of 
Surat, the soubahdars of the Deccan, and even 
Sultan Mauzum himself, are reported to have 
ge than once, the gold of Sevajee 
as the price of their connivance. The Hindoo 
had not. the polished mind, the comprehensive 
views, the chivalrous character of 


ness, activity, and 
and he excelled him in stratagem and 
A 


be could net suppress the emotions 
of his joy on hearing of his death, but, at the 
i bore this striking testimony to 
* He was a great captain, and the 


vouring to d 


India. My armies have been employ: 


him for mineteen years, and, nevertheless, his 


_ tate has been always increasing.’ 


time of his death, Sevajee’s dominions com- 


Baber, Au- 
Tungzebe’s illustrious ancestor ; but, in bold- 
enterprise, he was his — 

poltey. 


the river Mirzeou to Versel, with-the-éx. 
ception of the small territory of Goa to the 
south, Bombay and Salsette, and the Portu- 
guese possessions between Bassein and Da- 
maun on the north; an extent of about 400 
miles in length by 120 in breadth. At the 
distance of 300 miles from this territory, he 
was in possession, towards the eastern sea, of 
half the Carnatic, which was of itself equal to 
most of the Indian sovereignties.”’ 

As a contrast to this daring freebooter, we 
select the intelligent and elegant sketch of a 
great imperial Indian,— a man whose influence 
swayed the whole extent of Mahommedan India, 
was by the European princes, 
and whose name is to this hour one of popular 
through’ the East. 

Tt is difficult to hold the pen steady in 
attempting to do justice to the character of this 
able monarch, who has been held up in opposite 
representations, as a monster of cruelty and 
hypocrisy on the one hand, and a model for 
sovereigns on the other. It is remarked, that 
he attained the throne by deposing his father 
and murdering his brothers; but Shah Jehan 
had already resigned the empire to Dara, when 
the fratricidal contest began; nor was the con- 
queror the only criminal. Shah Jehan, too, 
had himself rebelled against his father, and had 
sealed his own accession by the murder of un- 
offending rivals. But Aurungzebe is accused of 
having assumed the mask of religious austerity 
in order to gain the throne. That he was an 
ascetic and a rigid moslem, is true; but if he 
was a hypocrite, ‘we cannot but admire,’ to 
adopt the remark of Mr. Maurice, ‘ the un- 
shaken fortitude with which, during so pro- 
longed a life, he submitted to privations of 
every kind, while presiding in the most lux- 
urious court, and wielding the richest sceptre 
of Asia.’ Of the four bréthers; Dara was sus- 
pected of Hindeoism ; Stjah was a libertine; 
Morad, a drunkard; and Aurungzebe was as- 
suredly the most respectable. Bernier informs 
us, that the fate of Dara was decided upon in a 
council of omrahs, and that those who insisted 
upon the necessity of his death, urged, that he 
had long abandoned the religion of Mohammed ; 
and we are told, on another authority, that it 
was his attachment to the Brahmins, together 
with a work which he wrote in defence of the 
Vedas, that cost him the empire. Aurungzebe 
was a persecutor: he attempted to effect the 
conversion of the Hindoos by the sword. But, 
in our reprobation of his i , we 


them. Those writers who affect surprise that 
a Mogul sovereign should not have displayed a 
spirit of enlightened toleration towards his 
idolatrous subjects, seem to forget the revoea- 


of our own Toleration Act. 


medan empero 


administration, indefati 
artially just. When 


of his venerable ap 


must recollect, that he acted consistently with 
his principles as a moslem, not in defiance of 


tion of the Edict of Nantes, and the recent date 
When it is recol- 
lected that Aurungzebe was the contemporary 
of Louis XIV. and of the Stuarts, it will hardly 
be contended that, on this point, the Moham- 
r discovered less liberality or 
humanity than most of the Christian sovereigns 
of his day. Aurungzebe is represented by the 
author of the Allumghire Nameh, as naturally 
mild and affable in his manners ; in his dispo- 
sition, plaeable and humane; in his judicial 

ly vigilant and im- 
e appeared in public, 

elothed his features with a complacent be- 
nignity; and those who -had trembled at his 
name, found themselves at eae in his presence. 
In support of this representation of his: charae- 
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reign. ~The traveller Gemelli, who saw him at 
Bejapore in 1695, gives a pleasing description 
ce. ‘In stature; rather 
below ‘the middle: size, of a slender make, an 
olive complexion, with an aquiline nose and’, 
white beard, he walked leaning on a staff formed 
like a crosier; for age had in some d 
bowed his back, though it had not dimmed 'the 
lustre of his eye. Benignity reigned in his 
features, and his manners were still marked. by 
affability. His dress was always plain and 
simple. Except upon public festivals, the vest 
he wore seldom exceeded the value of eight 
rupees; nor were his sash and tiara loaded 
with jewels. In camp, he was the most inde- 
fatigable man of his army; the first to rise, and 
the last to retire to rest; and in’ his 
days, he generally slept on the bare ground, 
wrapped in a tiger-skin. He was, at the same 
time, remarkably cleanly both in his person and 
his dress. His diet consisted, for the most part, 
of herbs and pulse: no fermented liquor ‘ever 
passed his lips. He spent little time in the 
seraglio; and though, according to the eustom 
of the country, he maintained a number’ of 
women, it was only as a part of imperial state, 
as he, in faet, contented himself with his lawful 
wives. He was the severe enemy of 
lities of every description. He. ‘disc } 
gambling and drunkenness, both by prohibition 
and example; and the long ‘train of!daneers 
and singers, actors and buffoons, in whieh his 
father Shah Jehan had taken so much delight, 
were banished from his court as destructive of 
morals and degrading to majesty. His publie 
buildings partook of the character of his mind : 
they were useful, rather than splendid. At 
every stage from Caubul to Auruugabad,:and 
from Gujerat to Bengal, he built’ and main 
tained caravanserais, furnished at the public 
expense. Jn all the:prineipal cities, he founded 
universities: im thé ififerior towns, he erected 
schools. He also buflt-and endowed numerous 
hospitals for the poor and maimed. He was 
the liberal patron and frequent correspendent 
of learned men throughout his dominions, and 
was himself not the least accomplished prince 
of the house of Timour. He was master/of the 
Persian and Arabic languages; and he’ wrote 
the ‘Tourki and most of the Indian: dialects 
with ease‘and elegance. Many of the govern« 
ment ‘despatches, written with his own hand, 
ate remarkable for brevity and: precision; and 
he is reported always to have corrected the 
diction of his secretaries. He pee see 
encouraged agriculture ; was thoroughly ve 
in all the details of his vast empire ; ‘and the 
unfortunate ‘and distressed invariably found a 
resource in the wise policy or bounty of the 
sovereign. Although his revenues amounted to 
thirty-two millions sterling, he left in his pris 
vate t little more than 7;000k, of which, 
in his last’ will, he ordered 1,000 rupees (125/.) 
to be distributed among the poor at his funeral. 
He directed his burial to be conducted without 
pomp, his tomb to be low and: simple, like 
those of dervishes ; and desired his * fortunate 
children’ to give themselves no concern about & 
monument. Such a man deserves a bettet 
name than that of either bigot or hypocrite, 
tyrant or monster. If he is to be judged of by 
comparison, it would be difficult to find a de 
spotie reign of half a century, stained by fewer 
crimes on the part of the monarch, or marked 
by a more laudable attention to the general 
interests and improvement of the empire.” 
We ought to say that these volumes also 
contain a well-executed map, and a number of 











ter, it is mentioned to his honour, that capital 
|| punishments were almost unknown during his: 


engravings of the principal buildings, &c. in 
very finished style of the busin. © - “~~ 
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Before closing our remarks, however, on this 
small, but very complete and excellent work, 
we have to add to our eulogy upon it, the 
farther praise of the good sense which it dis- 

laysin having abstained from politics and 
Tegal disquisitions ; and in substituting for such 
fruitless and. disputative matter, very valuable 
information, of'a literary ar.( scientific descrip- 
tion, derived from a diligent examination of 
the Caloutta, Madras, and Bombay Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, and other sources not gene- 
rally accessible; and also diversifying the drier 
details with characteristic and national features 
of an entertaining kind. But the Editor’s con- 
cluding reflections will perhaps better satisfy 
our readers than any other extract; and we 
insert them, not only as our finale, but as a 
lucid: and able view of British India, to the 





mt epoch. 

“ About two-thirds of India are now under 
the direct management of the three presiden- 
cies. The remaining third is under the effec. 
tive control of the military power of the British 
government ; and the imperfect schemes of ad- | 
ministration which have been propped up for a 
while in the territories still under native rule, 
must be considered as destined, sooner or later, 
to be replaced, probably without a struggle, by 
a uniform and permanent system. Whatever 
be the diffioulties:and. dangers attaching to the 
dominion»which the British have been reluct- 
antly compelled. to assume, the struggle which 
has thus ended in the universal establishment 
of their ascendancy, promises to be the last that 
they will have to maintain with the native 
powers of India. Here, then, we may termi- 
nate the history of that extraordinary series of 
events, which has placed in the hands of the 
British, the sovereignty and the destinies of 
India. ; After eight. cefituries of uninterrupted 
war and anarchy, a ‘ handful of distant island- 
ers’ have restored to this devoted country the 
blessings of external security and internal re- 
pose; to.adegree which, probably, at no former 
period of its history, was ever known. So 
mighty and rapid a in the condition of 
an eighth part ef the human race, has no paral. 
lel in: history, whether we consider the com- 
parative number of the conquerors, or the means 
by which it: has been achieved. Never since 
conquest .began to desolate the earth, it has 


been justly remarked, was an empire af. such ple. 


magnitude acquired with so small an effusion of 
blood. The whole conquest of India hy Great 
Britain .cost fewer lives than were destroyed 
by the Spaniards in South. America in. a) single 
year. The rapidity, as well. as. the extent of 
the conquest is unparalleled, After many cen- 
turies had sro the Mogul power was im- 
perfectly established throughout the territories 
nominally subjugated to the Emperor of Delhi, 
which did not include the whole of the penin- 
sula; and it was in the most prosperous years 
of Aurungzebe’s reign, that Siyajee laid the 
foundations.of.the Mahratta empire. Nor will 
the first conquests of Mohammedism bear a 
comparison with the British conquests in India. 
In the course of a century, the Khalifs had ex- 
tended the faith of Islam over Syria, Asia 
Minor, Persia, and Egypt ; but chose countries 


and:it is a.remarkable faet, that, in the present 
day, the nations subject to Mohammedan rulers 
do not form an aggregate population equal to 
that which now acknowledges the British seep- 
tre, When to this it is added, that, contrary to 
the spirit in which all former conquests have 
been achieved, the Indian empire of Great Bri- 
fain has been acquired in despite of herself,— 
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to this conquest.’ 


sion of our dominion. 


unquestionably beneficent character. 


was a national eman 
grading oppression. 


chieftains; and it may be 





extension of territory as not only undesirable| a written language, it appears that fables have 
but hurtful,—in spite of acts of parliament and | been known to them from time immemorial, 
perpetual remonstrances from the body of Bri-| There are certain established forms of intro. 
tish merchants whose interests were at stake,—|ducing them in society. He who tells one 
the phenomenon is still more striking. ‘ For|thus begins: ‘ Leb-on-na;” which is, “ I 
princes and nations to pant for territorial ag-| have made a fable,” Politeness requires that 
grandisement,’ to cite the words of an intelli-| the company should answer, ** Lou-po-on-ne ;” 
gent writer, ‘has in it nothing strange andj whieh is, ‘* that will be very amusing.” The 
new ; but it is strange for a nation continually} fable itself is commenced very much in the 
to discountenance this spirit in the strongest |_European manner, ‘‘ Once upon a time, &c,’’ 
manner; and still more strange, that, in the} The relater neglects nothing that can excite 
very face of all these prohibitions, a mighty} the attention of his hearers, and goes on as 
empire should have grown up amidst the anxie.| long as he finds that they listen to him with 
ties and the habits of commercial speculation.{ pleasure, The. morals of the African fables 
It is not that the British nation has conquered| are’ very curious, and they are of course 
India; rather, unavoidable circumstances have} adapted to, the manners and habits of the 
at length almost subdued the national aversion | country.. One, of them is to the following 
What is more, the very} effect: — 
enactments that were intended to arrest the} .* The Rabbit who clothed himself with the 
growth of our power, have, as Sir John. Mal-| skinsof @ Gazelle.—To an ox, who was the 
colm remarks, caused it to be more rapid than | owner of a meadow, a certain rabbit owed for 
it otherwise would have been. Every retrograde; a year’s board, He was likewise indebted, 
step, every attempt to return to a neutral and| more or less, to all the neighbours. Wherever 
pacific system, has been followed, and unavoid-| he went, ‘ pay for the grass,’ ‘pay for the 
ably, by an accelerated movement in the exten-| bran,’ ‘ pay me,’ ‘ pay me,’ were the cries 
But, above all, the con-| which rang in his. ears. Having exhausted 
quest of India by Britain is distinguished by its| all his promises and grimaces, his creditors 
To the| began to threaten him, and he found it neces. 
natives themselves, the destruetion of the Mus-|Sary to play them. some trick. One day, 
sulman power,—a foreign and-despotic yoke,— | when he was alone, and thinking of this, he, 
ation from the most de.|saw a dead gazelle lying on the’ ground. 
ut had it given way only | ‘ This will do: my importunate friends,’ quoth 
to the Mahratta empire, which, at the com-| he, ‘ you shall see something new.’ Having 
mencement of our relations with the native] flayed the dead gazelle, he dressed himself in 
powers, threatened to swallow up. the whole|the skin, which he adjusted as well as he 
country, the change would have been only to a| could, and then stalked into the meadow.’ 
more complete disorganisation of society. Not-|‘ Alas! poor gazelle !’ exclaimed every tender- 
withstanding all the crimes committed by the| hearted animal; ‘ what has happened to thee? 
British in the first stages.of their great mer-| why art thou so miserably thin?” ‘ It was 
cantile adventure, the acquisition of 
cost fewer lives than were lost in a single expe- | engaged in some sorcery. He cursed me, and 
dition of the. Mogul princes, or in the protec-| that brought me into this condition. Heaven 
tion of that province from the Mahrattas dur.| preserve you from vexing him!’ ‘ Ha! do 
ing the vigorous reign of the brave Aliverdi.| you hear that, comrades ? This hint comes 
But, in the destruction of the predatory system| very apropos. I fear some: mischief; let us 
which was converting the finest provinces into | leave the rabbit alone.’ ”” 
a wilderness, the British government has per-| A negro having been asked by M. Roger 
formed a splendid act of justice, pelicy, and| what was the meaning of this fable, after some 
humanity, which fairly entitles it to be re, Nf 
as a conservative and beneficent power, whose | is clever he may avoid paying his debts.” 
supremacy has been the deliverance of the peo-| There are a good many clever rabbits in 
hat system was the baleful dregs of the | Europe ! 
exhausted military establishments of the Mo. 
hammedan dynasties; and it succeeded to the| The Will of King Alfred. Reprinted from the 
wars of Aurungzebe, like pestilence after fa-| Oxford edition of 1728: with a Preface and 
mine, rioting in the exhaustion of the country.| additional Notes. London, 1828. W. Pick- 
The Mahratta states, which identified them-| ering; Nattali. 
selves with this system, fell, as they deserved | Ix the History of the Anglo-Saxons, Mr. Tur- 
to fall, in consequence of theirabetting a con-| ner has truly stated—‘ Our language, our go: 
spiracy subversive of all government and social |vernment, and our laws, display our Gothic 
Nothing could more plainly indicate | ancestors in every part: they live not merel 
the real spirit and character of those native|in our annals and traditions, but in our civil 
powers, than their alliance with the Pindarry,| institutions and perpetual discourse. The pa- 
regarded as a for.| rent tree is indeed greatly amplified by branches 
tunate circumstance for India, that the infatua- | engrafted on it from other regions, and by the 
tion and weakness of the Peishwa and his con-| new shoots which the accidents of time and the 
federates, compelled the Governor-general to | improvements of society have produced ; but it 
treat them as enemies and political criminals, | discovers yet its Saxon origin, and retains its 
towards whom any further forbearance would | Saxon properties, though more than thirteen 
have entailed both disgrace and danger.” 
scarcely contained fifty millions of inhabitants ; | = 


the rabbit whom I interrupted when he was , 


consideration answered,—‘* That when a man 





centuries have rolled over, with all their tem- 
ts and vicissitudes,” 





A coxiecTion of fables by the natives 





'D opposition to the poliey which denounced all 





The Anglo-Saxon language, then, is of great 


of | interest and importance to every Englishman 


Senegal has been translated into French verse | who wishes to know the origin and construction 
by the Baron Roger, ex-commandant and go-| of his own tongue. The substance and idiom 
vernor of Senegal and its dependencies. This | of our language are Anglo-Saxon, The learned 
work will certainly assist in removing the pre-| Dr. Hickes has observed, that of fifty-eight 
judices which have so long existed in Europe | words of which the Lord’s Prayer is com , 
respecting the intellect of Africans, Although | not more than three words are of Gallo-Norman 
the negroes haye neither literature, nor evenjintroduction, The remaining fifty-five arg 
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immediately and originally derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon. 

In a philological point of view, the Anglo- 
Saxon is a very interesting language. The 
composition of many of our words and termi- 
nating syllables, which cannot otherwise be 
known, are evident when traced to their Saxon 
origin: thus, from ac, an oak, and conn (corn) 
a corn, is formed accorn, or acorn, a corn of the 
oak. From e, water, wer (wes) or wy (ws), 
water's, or of water, and lano, land, we have 
wrland (esland) a water’s land, or land of 
water, anisland. Birceop (bisceop) a dishep, 
and pic (ric) dominion, make birceopye; a 
bishop's dominion, or bishopric, Feojm (feorm) 
food, and ep (er) a man, make Feonmen, a 
food-man, or farmer. Feven (fader sath, 
and lear (leas) Jost, less, Feoenlear (federleas) 
Satherless. Many technical words in Saxon, as 
well as in Greek, when analysed, are perfect 
definitions. Thus: Boecnert (boccreeft) book. 
craft, or grammar. Tungolcnerrz (tungol- 
creftig) star crafty, an astronomer. In many 
words ‘every syllable is expressive. Szapol- 
fercan (statholfestan) to confirm, is composed 
of an, to give, pert (fest) a fast, Srapol (sta- 
thol) foundation. 

Anglo-Saxon literature is not only most in- 
teresting to the philologist, but highly useful to 
many other characters. We mention a few to 
whom an acquaintance with it cannot but be ob- 
viously serviceable. Every lawyer must derive 
solid information from studying the Anglo-Sax- 
on laws, published by Lombard, Whelock, and 
Wilkins. Many charters are still in existence 
which cannot be understood without a know- 

of Saxon, ~ Where is the divine who can 

fail to be interested in perusing the history of 
the church in King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon trans- 
lation of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History? The 
pure doctrines enforced in some ef the Anglo- 
Saxon sermons prove how greatly the Romish 
church has been corrupted since the time those 
sermons were composed, Is there a patriot, 
who glories in our admirable constitution, or 
rests secure under the protection of that envied 
adium of English liberty, the trial by jury ? 

et him remember that the latter was of Scan- 
dinavian origin, and conveyed to us by the 
Saxons ; and that our present parliament is but 
the revival of the free and simple picena zemor 
(Witena gemot) the assembly of the wise, or 
the parliament of our Saxonan cestors, in whose 
writings he will easily trace the origin of our 
lorious constitution. Every one must acknow- 
bas the indispensable utility of Saxon litera- 
ture in elucidating the topography and anti- 
quity of England, in explaining our provincial 
dialects and local customs. Indeed the name 
of a town is generally a description of its local 
site. Thus, when we find.a place called Eton, 
we are sure the town isin a low watery situa- 
tion, for x-con (ton) signifies the water-town. 

Amongst the many interesting documents in 
Anglo-Saxon literature, the neat little work 
before us is one of the most curious and import- 
ant. The able writer of the preface has well 
observed: ‘* The Will itself might be made 
the text of a far from uninteresting dissertation 
on antiquarian points of considerable import- 
ance. The rights of succession, both regal and 
concerning private property, the modes of te- 
nure, the gift and maintenance of personal pri- 
vileges, the forms of bequest, with other cir- 
cumstances relating to ancient habits and loca- 
lities, may derive incidental elucidation from 
this valuable relic. Its disclosures manifest 
the jealousy with which the Anglo-Saxon mo- 


narchs watched and secured the ‘transmission 
of their private possessions to their families 
and friends.” 

We again let the editor speak for himself. 
‘¢ Independently of the wish to render generally 
accessible an important illustration of English 
history, and to supply a deficiency in the book- 
market, occasioned by the scarcity of the first 
edition, regard has been had, in the present 
publication, to the general interest that has 
been recently awakened to every thing con- 
nected with the literature of the Anglo-Saxons. 
It may be hoped that henceforward a know- 
ledge, not only of the acts and institutions of 
our ancestors, but of their habits of thought 
and:expression, will be considered as amongst 
the indispensable elements of a liberal educa- 
tion. The true genius of our tongue, the legi- 
timate clue to its richest treasures, can never 
be ascertained but by ascending to its source. 
Shakespeare, and the giants of Shakespeare’s 
day, are only to be adequately understood by 
the man who has traced up the derivation of 
that unrivalled medium through which their 
feelings and conceptions have been transmitted 
to these later times. The little work whichis 
now placed in the reader’s hands will be found, 
with the aid of the closely verbal rendering, 
available as an appendix to the grammar-—a 
kind of praxis on the rudiments. The addi- 
tional notes have been supplied by the kindness 
of a friend. They refer to points of minute, 
but, it is hoped, not either useless or unimport- 
ant criticism. Inquiries connected with the 
import and power of words must be micro- 
scopic, or they will be unavailing.” 

In these notes we think we discover the dis- 
criminating judgment and critical acumen of 
Mr. J. S. Cardale}-who has far advanced 
in the press (as we have heard) an edition 
of Boethius, with the Saxon and English on 
the alternate pages. We have-not room to 
analyse the Will, or give specimens of the 
Translation, but we most cordiall recommend 
this little work to the notice of the pub- 
lic. The paper, type, and printing, are all 
good, and altogether the book does the greatest 
credit to the press of Mr. Combe. Hitherto 
books on Anglo-Saxon have been published in 
too ponderous and expensive aform. The Will 
of King Alfred is a happy exception: if a few 
more works were published in the same style, 
and a dictionary of a moderate size and price 
could be procured, we have no doubt thatthe’ 
study of Anglo-Saxon would soon become as 
popular as it deserves to be. 





The Wanderer's Legacy. By Catharine ~ 
Grace Godwin. 
[Conclusion of our Review.) 
“ Tue Monk of Camaldoli” is the next in suc- 
cession of this charming collection. It is a tale 
of two Italian lovers, Giuliano and Bianca. 
«* Their love had been the Young heart’s revelry, 
In the first bloom of life; and they had seen 
Their fondness hallow’d by th’ <j noon eye 
And voice parental; and their homes been 
The altar of their vows. Full many a scene 
In those domestic halls bore witness meet 
To the chaste intercourse that pass’d between 
The youth and maid, when with responsive beat 
Their pure souls mingled in communion sweet. 
She was the music of his mind—the still 
Sweet vision of his dreams; and’ when his hand 
Traced the bold outline with a painter’s skill, 
* (For he was gifted in his native land 
With its high genius,) his young love would stand 
In Grecian attitude, with lips apart, 
And dark hair filleted with sf ken band, 


The perfect model of the limner’s art, 
The studio's peerless gem, the lode-star of his heart.” 


A father’s ambition and avarice separate them. 











distraction with which Giuliano had been pre- 


viously seized}'is suspended : 
** He did not weep— 
Tears for the silent dead, can they avail ? 
But through his heart the grave-worm seemed to creep. 
» 


* * 2 
essayed he his neglected art, 
th his touch the sweet creation grew; 
His was the fervid genius of the heart, 
The magic of the memory ever true, 
The vernal lip breathed there—the tender hue 
Of the young cheek, with whose transparent white 
Carnation blended, and the vein shone through, 
Glancing with life—the rich and dewy light 
Of the deep azure eye, beam’d there divinely bright. 
So meek, so pensive that lic face, 
With brow upturn’d, and lips imbued with prayer, 
And so impress’d with a mysterious , 
*T was deem’d no mortal maid could be so fair. 
Nor marvel I that they who linger’d there, 
Watching the growth of that sweet shadowy thing, 
When o’er her forehead and encircling hair 
The twilight fell in many a saintly ring, 
Should, as before some holy shrine, stand worshipping. 
The fair work bloom’d to life—nor evening dim, 
Nor midnight’s waning lamp, could warn away 
The painter from his task. Unmark’d by him 
Were all but that dear semblance, where the ray 
Of his enlight’ning mind concentred lay. 
And with beseeching looks, that more than speak. 
He silenced those who fear’d his health’s decay ; 
For he had toiled until the hectic streak 
Of fever’s fatal flame had scorched his pallid cheek. 
At length ’twas finished. When the gray morn shone 
Through the dim cell, the last, the master-stroke 
Was given to.that sweet face. His task was done. 
The light of mind o’er all the picture broke, 
And Giuliano from his trance awoke: 
He stood and gazed with aching eye, intent « 
On his ‘ected work. No word he s ¥ 
Nor breath escaped him; but he stood there bent 
Like some cold sculptured mourner.o’er a monument.” 


He soon relapses, however ; and’ a’ monastery 
eventually receives his shattered form and dar- 
kened spirit. 

‘¢ The Hebrew Girl at the Auto da fé,” is 
an interesting relation of the unhappy fate of 


«oA young ond beauteous » whose wild woe 
Spake with oo that t not be unheard; 
s . . 
tan C maid, condemn’d, 


For the di uilt of cli in the night 
Of her young spirit’s ene? to a creed, 
Her ancient nation’s ark of hope,—to die !” 

The title of “* The Dying Crusader” suffi- 
ciently indicates the subject ot it. The last 
moments of a brave and pious Christian knight 
are pathetically described ; and with a strict 
and picturesque adherence to the truth of local 
circumstances. What can be’ more striking 
than the close of this poem, in which the faith- 
ful siiiré’is ‘represented’ as watching at night 
by the corpse of his beloved and lamented 
master?" 

o%% ~—— a thete,. 
sient image of despair, 
When Syria’s moon resplendent rose 
;, O’er.the wild desert’s deep repose. 
The lamp, unheeded, ly shed 
Its light upon the stately dead ; 
» to quench its failing flame, 
 moon’s broad mellow radiance came. 
Refulgent, in that orient clime, 
Her le | took a tone sublime : 
She seem’d as up the vaulted sky 
She steer’d her lucid bark on ‘high, 
A spirit borne on heavenly wings 
Away from earth and earthly things, 
Yet lingeting; with a fond regret, 
O’er mortal grandeur that had set. 
No voice of winds, nor living sound 
Broke the drear stillness brooding round ; 
Save when the fierce hyzna’s howl 
Proclaim’d him on his midnight prowl: 
Or from the shores of that Dead Lake, 
At whose black wave no beast may slake 
His wore he ree spot abhorr’d !— 
_.. The Lion of Desert roar’d.” 

“ Destiny,” a romantic story of seven bro- 
thers, “ Evening on the Shores of Procita,” and 
‘ Petrarca’s Tomb,” are replete. with tender- 
ness and elegance. ‘‘ Indian Scenery” affords 
as agreeable a variety, although of an opposite 
nature, as did ‘¢ I'he Seal Hunters.” The pic- 
ture of tropical woods, under the penetrating 
influence of the beams of the setting sun, 18 





Bianca is wedded to rank and opulence, and 





dies. On learning this fatal. catastrophe, the 


singularly rich, animated, and powerful. 
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E’en the thick leaves in emerald lustre glow, 
And shed their radiance on the reeds below. 
No longer, shaded from the sultry glare, 
Sleeps the fell tiger in his ferest lair ; 
Roused from his slumber by that scorching ray, 
Sullen he stalks to deeper gloom away ; 
Where lurks the jackall in the tangled brake, 
And scorpions hurtle with the glistering snake. 
by — a pent oe long = sinuous veins 

uiet, clear, and temper’d glory re: 3 
A ioe of light, in tone oubducd, ” 
Pour’d throngh that leafy roofing’s amplitude. 
There the flamingo’s scarlet plume is seen, 
Flaunting beneath th’ arika’s verdant screen; 
And sweeping stately through the tamarind glade, 
With jewell’d crest triumphantly display’d, 
The peacock to the sunset doth unfold 
His proud array of. purple and of gold. 
Clothed in the rainbow’s bright and blending dyes, 
The loxia in the changeful sunbeam flies ; 
Or in the-branches’ quivering maze entwined, 
Pierces the wild acacia’s spicy rind. 
But revel these alone ?—doth not the ray 
Of eve illume a host as glad as they ? 
Wings, like the splendour of the mineral world, 
Arte seen in every Hees gleam unfurl’d ; 
There lifts the butterfly its gorgeous sail, 
Wooing the zephyr; or the glittering mail 
Of some horn’d insect glances mid the leaves; 
And there his toils the subtle spider weaves. 
The shining lizard glides among the grass; 
The‘dread mosquito quits the dank morass 5 
And many a shrilly pipe is heard afar, 
In elfin mimicry of mightier war; 
While from the shores the trumpet-beetle’s voice 
Calls-on the insect myriads to rejoice.” 

We, now come to one of the finest pieces 
in the volume, namely, *“ The. Pestilence in 
Rome.” We t that we cannot transcribe 
the whole of,it, . It begins with an apostrophe 
to the ‘eternal city,” and an allusion to its 
eventful:history : 

** Queen of the nations! venerable Rome! 
How oft hast thou, since that triumphant hour 
That hail’d thy birth, and to the wondering gaze 
Of ancient tes, thy star display’d, 
Flaming along the western hemisphere ; 
How oft hast thou, still subject to the swa 
Of captious Fortune, changed thy destiny 
Now, as the bride of thy victorious lords, 
Tiara-crown’d, and flush’d with consciousness 

Of power that found on.earth no parallel ; 

Sul glittering in thy martiage robes; ai 

Still glittering y Tobes, and rife 

With all thy charms, a powerless captive led. 

gain, with fickleness surpassing e’en 

Capricious Fate, hast thou bound on thy brows, 

Still huinid with their willows, festal wreaths, 

And, like ‘ian concubine, attuned 

Thy lute to p! a conquering despot’s ear. 

But this endured not; grandeur that springs up 

From degradation soon doth away; ; 

And thou art left in lonely widowh 
A monument of all that was most high, 
Prostrate in ruin. ‘ ? 
Rome! when last my, feet 
Wander’d along thy desolated ways, 
A sterner foe thee, ruling wide, } 
With power that mock’d at man’s supremacy, ) +). ; 
Making thy tombs his throne. Ay, Death was there- 
Death, and the pale-eyed demon of disease, ‘ 
His ruthless caterer.” ; 


This is followed by a description of the ge- 
neral desolation which the pestilence has occa- 
sioned. One of its victims is’ then’ singled 
out: 

“ ae fone train wind slow beneath 
ie Coliseum’s mouldering porticoes; 
The Miserere, chanted by Sonome 
Who bore to its last home that pale cold clay, 
So late imbued with life, did sound amid 
Those walls that erst had echoed back the cries 
Of Rome's tumultuous concourse, drunk with joy. 
Shades from the realms of death seem’d those gaunt 


‘forms 
Robed in their ghastly vestments, convoy meet 
For one whose dwellin 2 eee must thenceforth be 
Amidst the tombs. Hig in advance they rear’d 
The sacred symbol of a world redeem’d, 
Hung in funereal weeds, that heavily 
Flapp’d to and fro in that siroceo blast, 
Whose brought pestilence. I saw them thread 
The arch of triumph, and proceed 
The ancient ways, untroubled by the crowd 
Of idle gazers, who too oft im ‘ 
These sad processions. But at 
A moment was arrested. That hig 
Borne on before, did link its dusky arms 
In garlands of the wild sweet eglantine 
That o'er the rents of ruin thickly grew, 
Faithful through time. The cdarous wreaths awhile 


th their course 
cross 
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Offer’d resistance, and I'd the thrust 
Of that dark ravisher, whilst their faint blooms 
In crimson showers begemm’d the silent bier. 
Then did mine eyes, long thwarted, first behold 
Its moyeless occupant.—A tall, fair girl, 

* Pallid in death, but redolent with youth, 
Lay there serene, as though her dreamless sleep 
Morning would break. O’er her patrician brows, 
Whose polish’d beauty never Parian stone, 
By Grecian chisel smote, had rivalled—hung 
Her dark redundant tresses, mingling here, 
And there escaping from the virgin veil 
That still did fioat around her faultless form. 
A tint, like that which on autumnal leaves 
Tells of decay, invaded the pure white 
Of her smooth cheek, cheating the transient gaze 
With hues of life; but from the lip callapaet, 
And those meek orbs, seal’d up in endless night, 
Imagination shrunk. Her marble hands, , 
Clasp’d o’er the purple vest, unconscious shrin 
The wild rose in its bud.. Oh sight of woe! 
The emblem flower, and that far sweeter bloom, 
Youth nipt in its first fragrance, borne alike 
To an untimely grave !” j 


A passage of poetical beauty surpassing’ th 
foregoing, we have seldom met with. 

*¢ Ancient Cities” comprises a series of solemn 
and touching reflections on the ruins of the 
magnificence of former days, which 

«« Are in time’s horizon seen to shine 
Like islands, hail’d through ocean’s misty shroud; 
Mellow’d, and mingling with the heaving brine, 
And lighted up by Glory’s red decline.” 

** The Turkish Tombs,” ‘“*‘ The Blind Min- 
strel,”’, “* The Arabian Mare,” ‘“*‘ The Lament of 
the Chevalier Bayard,” and ‘‘ The Estranged,” 
all richly deserve particular notice; but we have 
reached our limits, and must reluctantly stop. 
In making our extracts from the various parts 
of the work, we have been perfectly sensible of 
the injury which the passages sustain from their 
disconnexion. However, what we have done 
will perhaps be sufficient to attract the public 
attention towards the volume. Our own opi- 
nion of it we have distinctly expressed ; and we 
are strangely deceived, if a voice much more 
potential than ours will not confirm eur eulogy, 
and assign to Mrs. Godwin a high rank among 
the poets of England, ‘The work is dedicated 
to Mr. Wordsworth. 











Nollekens and his Times. 
(Gencluded.) 
As we draw towards the close of this Review, 
our illustrations of the work must not only be 
as miscellaneous as those in our preceding pa- 
pers, but even more so; for the variety of 
matter has defied classification, and as we touch 
the finale, we find the odds and ends less tract- 
able to system thanever. A letter written from 
Miss Moser to Fuseli, at Rome, in 1771, gives 
an interesting sketch of our arts and artists at 
that period. Mr. Smith hints that this lady 


| © glanced” at her correspondent for a nearer 


tie, but that his heart had been previously 
"& pierced by Angelica Kauffman.” Be this as 
it may, the letter is lively and curious. 

** ] suppose (says Miss M.) there has been a 
million of letters sent to Italy with an account 
of our exhibition, so it will be only telling you 
what you know already, to say that Reynolds 
was like himself in pictures which you have 
seen; Gainsborough beyond himself in a por- 
trait of a gentleman in a Vandyke habit; and 
Zoffany superior to every body, in a portrait of 
Garrick in the character of Abel Drugger, with 
two other figures, Subtle and Face. Sir Joshua 
agreed to give a hundred guineas for.the pic- 
ture ; Lord Carlisle, half an hour after, offered 
Reynolds twenty to part with it, which the 
knight generously refused, resigned his in- 
tended purchase to the lord, and the emolu- 
| men to his brother artist: (he is a gentleman !) 
| Angelica made a very great addition to the 

show, and Mr. Hamilton’s picture of Briseis 
parting from Achilles, was very much admired ; 








the Briseis in taste, a Ja antique, elegant and 
simple. ‘ Coates, Dance, Wilson, &c. as usual. 
Mr. West had no large picture finished. You 
will doubtless imagine that I derived my epis- 
tolary genius from my nurse; but when you 
are tired of my gossiping, you may burn the 
letter—so I shall goon. Some of the literati of 
the Réyal Academy were very much disap- 
pointed, as they could not obtain diplomas ; 
but the secretary, who is above trifles, has 
since made a very flattering compliment to the 
Academy, in the preface to his travels. The 
professor of history is comforted by the success 
of his Deserted Village, which is a very pretty 
poem, and has lately put himself under the 
conduct of Mrs. Hornick and her fair daugh. 
ters, and.is gone to France; and Dr. Johnson 
sips, his tea, and cares not for the vanity of the 
world, Sir Joshua, a few days ago, enter- 
tained the council and visiters with callipash 


‘and callipee, except poor Coates, who last week 


fell a sacrifice to the corroding power of soap- 
lees, which he hoped would have cured him of 
the stone: many a tear will drop on his grave, 
as he is not more lamented as an artist than a 
friend to the distressed. Ma poca polvere 
sono che nulla sente !” 

Our next extract is a picture of rascality as 
connected with the fine arts, which requires no 
comment ; except the observation, that the pre+ 
sent times are not less prolific in rogueries of 
the same kind. 

‘* When straw hats -had become unfashion« 
able, Mrs. Nollekens hinted to old White, the 
hatter of Fleet Street, who frequently came to 
shew Nollekens one of his Roman medals, or a 
lamp, that possibly he could accommodate her 
with a Leghorn hat at a moderate rate. 
White, who was a cunning old fox, and well 
knew how to plough with another man’s heifer, 
seldom visited Mr. Nollekens’s studio, by way 
of getting the loan of a model, or a squeeze of 
something old or singularly curious, without 
first looking into the parlour to see how his 
dear friend Welch’s daughter was, at the same 
time taking care to present her with an old. 
fashioned hat, well knowing that she cut them 
into more modern shapes, and covered them 
either with velvet from an old tippet, or a silk 
hatband. Nollekens, finding his wife always 
benefited by these visits, never refused White 
a squeeze of a patera, or any thing that would 
answer his purpose; and at the same time, 
when he was gone, he readily joined in the 
laugh against old Gerrard, and the other fools 
who had been for years duped by old White, 
who had turned his wine-cellars into manufac. 
tories for the produce of cast coins, and modern 
squeezes from Roman lamps. These imita- 
tions White put into auctions and venders’ 
shops for sale, and they were actually bought 
with avidity by the profound judges and col- 
lectors of such trash, who would, when the 
secret was discovered, rather than acknowledge 
their own want of judgment in such matters, 
boldly insist upon their originality, and call 
the man who declared himself as their fabri- 
cator ‘an impudent impostor.’ White has 
not been the only one whose performances 
have deceived unwary collectors; and even 
the learned have sometimes been pleased to 
impose copies upon themselves, to the no little 
injury of the man of real taste and talent, who 
produced some of their boasted treasures from 
the rough material. There can be little doubt 
as to the possibility of deceiving collectors in 
almost every pursuit; and I should expect, 
that if the imitations of Greek and Roman art 
could declare themselves, many a curious tale 
could be told by some of those now hoarded up. 
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in cabinets, for which pretty heavy sums have 
been given by their happy ,? 

Let. us, for credit’s sake, contrast this with 
an honourable trait, though not improved’ by 
Mr. Smith’s comments thereon. 

‘*¢ No man was more incessant-in his applita- 
tion, or fonder of his art, than Sir Robert 
Strange; nor could any publisher boast of 
more integrity as to his mode of vue 
subscription-impressi He never took 
more proofs than were really bespoken, and 
every name was put upon the print 43 it came 
out of the press, unless it were faulty, and 
then it was destroyed, not laid aside for fature 
sale, as has been too much the: practice with 
some of our late publishers. . Impositions, | I 
regret to say, amounting, to. fraud, have been 
recently exercised upon the liberal eneouragers 
of the art, by sordid publishers, who have taken 
hundreds of proofs more than wére subseribed 
for, purposely. to hoard them up, for fature 
profit. Nay, I am shocked, when I declare 
that some of our late print-publishers: have 
actually had plates touehed up after they have 

worn out, and have taken the writing 
out, in order that impressions might be taken 
off, which they have most barefacedly published 
and sold, as original proof impressions !” 

Among the other peculiarities which contri- 
bute to the mélange of these two volumes, we 
notice a number of local and topographical 
details; but these we are compelled to leave to 
the readers: of.the work,* while we insert an 


* Such as re Shewing se curious, Ss ing of Liart, 

the engfaver;' we are told, ‘‘ ‘Matthew Liart was born in 

in a house built by his grandfather, a respectable 

iwig maker, and barber, on the south-west corner of 

‘omp' Street and Crown Street,t which was, until 

Lane: Liart’s family, as well as many 
after 








lots, 
Upon eur arrival at the cliureayite of 
St. Paul, Covent Garden, it was discovered that the 
vault, which had been made for Pattetson’s wife, was at 
least six inches too short. for his own coffin; we were 
therefore under er ig necessity of seeing the funeral 
ceremony perfo! above-ground, in order that the 
man might not be detained; and th 
tually remained uninterred until a bricklayer could en- 
large the vault for its reception. Upon Patterson’s leaving 
his auction room in King Street, it was taken by the 
trium » King, Collins, and Chapman, who held it 
for the sale of books and prints, but Occasionally let it 
out for an evening; and it was here that the veteran Col- 
lins gave what he cailed his * Evening Brush,’ ccpeating 
Peledpely of anecdotes of persons whe had left this worl 
‘ore the birth of three-fourths of his audience. But 
what renders this. room far more*memorable is, that it 
was under this roof that Charles Dibdin commenced his 
* London Amusement ;’ and here his pathetic and nar 
pw | Poor Jack’ was often encored ;—a song of itself 
su it to immortalise its author. This delightful com- 
position was in such requisition, that for months the 
printers could not produce it fast enough; and Dibdin 
actually hired a stall, which then stood close to the corner 
in Russell Street, such as was formerly called a 
* by-stander,’ and similar to those erected in front of the 
Royal Exchange for the sale of newspapers, being la 
enough for Wood, his man, to stand in to deliver out the 
songs. The crowd and scramble to get them, even wet 
from the press, was such, that Lhave seen persons fight 
for their turn; while others were glad to get out of the 
mob without thejr change, congratulating themselves 
upon the possession of ‘ t “Tom Bowling,’ or « Poll 
and my partner Joe.’” And of the eccentric artist Cus- 
sans (too little known), we are told—** He once hired 
hi as — under Paddy Moore, at the north-west 
corner of Russell Street, in Covent » where he 
fined the beer, served it out, and collected in the pots, 
receiving the half-pence people thought proper to give 








t “ Near an old house with pillars before it, then 
standing on the site of the entrance to the present cha 
in Moor Street: it was called ‘ the French Change,’ being 
a place much frequented, and indeed surrounded by na- 
tives of France, who came to England after the edict of 


Nantz. Here they met, and communicated with each | t 


Liart} at Slaugh 


anecdote which relates to a popular modern 
performer. 

“ The late Moses Kean was a tailor; a 
stout-built man, with black bushy hair; and a 
wooden leg. He was always dressed in a dash- 
ing manner, in a scarlet coat, white satin 
waistcoat, black satin. small clothes, and a 
* Scott’s liquid dye’ blue silk stocking ; he had 
also a long.quartered shoe, with a large buckle 
covering his foot, a cocked hat and a ruffled 
shirt, and never went out without a switch or 
cane in hishand. Hewas avery extraordinary 
mimic, particularly in his imitations of Charles 
James Fox; whith he gave occasionally at the 
little theatre in the Gopsiaches. Mr. Ale- 
founder painted a whole-length portrait of him, 
as large as life, in the above dress, waich was 
exhibited in the.left-hand corner of the ante- 
room at Somerset House. There is also a 
whole-length etching of him, of a quarto size. 
Mr. Edmund Kean, the celebrated actor, owes 
his education to the above person, who was 
his uncle, and, when. I was a boy, lived at 
No. 9, Little St. Martin’s Lane.” 

In his second volume, Mr. Smith, having 
finished Nollekens, and buried him, gives us 
biographical sketches and recollections of seve- 
ral artists and others, his contemporaries. 
Among these, Roubiliac, Scheemakers, Rys- 
brack, Procter, Zoffany, Gainsborough, Bacon, 
Wilton, Strange, Vivares, Woollett, Cussans, 
Opie, Reynolds, Morland, Hogarth, Barry, 
West, Cosway, Harlow, Blake, are to be 
found ; and we have reaped much amusement 
from the manner in which they are, to use the 
common phrase, shewn up. We shall quote 
as many examples as we can, without en- 
croaching too much on our other contents. 
Roubiliac was, iv seems, very studiously wrapt 
up and abserbed in his art :— 

“ A gentleman who.had- stayed one night 
ter’s Coffee-honse ‘until past twe 
o’clock, discovered that he had forgotten the 
street-door key of the house where he lodged ; 
and as he had agreed with his landlady not to 
disturb her other inmates beyond that hour, 
was prevailed on by Roubiliac to take the other 
rubber, and sleep in a spare bed much at his 


.| service. The gentleman accepted his. invita- 


tion, and upon Roubiliac shewing him the 
room, wished him a good night ; but just as he 
was nearly undressed, he was horror-stricken 
at the sight of.the corpse of a black woman 
laid out upon the bed. He immediately vo- 
ciferated the name of. Roubiliac, who, upon 
coming into the room, exclaimed, ‘ Oh dear ! 
my good fren, I beg your pardon! I did not 
remember poor Mary vas dare: poor Mary! 
she die yesterday vid de small-poc! Come, 
come, and you must take part vid my bed— 
come—poor Mary vas my hos-maid for five six 
year—more.’—The statue of Shakspeare, now 
in the hall of the British Museum, was exe. 
cuted by Roubiliac for Mr. Garrick, who placed 
it in a temple erected for that purpose in his 
garden at Hampton, where it was to remain 
during the life of his widow, and at her death 
was to become the property of the British Mu- 
seum, as may be seen by his will, dated the 
24th of September, 1778, printed at the end of 





him; these ‘he pat by, and — his departure, at the 
expiration of his stipulated e, he distributed them 
amongst the. servants of the house. During this and 
several other whims he never was known to smile, nor 
would he attend to any thing but the business in which 
he was engaged: He once went as a coal-heaver for a 
month, and whatever he said he would do he steadfastly 
performed. He made an excellent Gritoney serbanes at 
he at h louse; 
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other their several concerns; and hence arose the and was author of the popwlarsongof ‘ otinson Crusoe;’ 

- of tne Humerous d-ta-mode beef shops for though since his death it has been claimed by several 
convenience neighbourhood.” , : 


; |in the habit of a Roman emperor. 
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the second volume of Dayies’s Life: of Garrick. 
Mr. Garrick agreed to give Mr, Roubiliae three 
hundred guineas: for it, and the artist was to 
make use of the best marble he. could afford 
for the money; unfortunately; however, the 
block turned out full of veins, which rendered 
the face so hideous to Mr. Garrick, that he 
declared he could not put it up, as persons 
might ask, ‘ What! was Shakspeare marked 
with mulberries?’ Roubiliac assured Mr. Gar. 
rick that it was the best marble he could use 
fof the price of the figure; but that, inorder 
to make it agreeable to him, he would eut off 
the head, and replace it with another, carved 
from a fine clear piece of marble; which he 
did, to the great.pleasure of his employer. 
It is truly remarkable, that the first. figure 
carved by this sculptor in England,. was that 
of Handel, and that the Jast work on which he 
was engaged, was.a monument to, the memory 
of the same composer.” ; 

At pages 100 and 101, Mr. Smith states, first 
that Scheemakers walked from Antwerp to 
Rome in 1728, and then that it was in 1700! 
whence he afterwards walked, i. ¢.from,Rome, to 
England, and became the master.of Nollekens. 
The following is more intelligible. ; ‘{,He for 
some time shared the of the great 
with Roubiliae and Rysbrack 5.;and not}many 
require to be informed ‘ that, | the, jstathe:of 
Shakspeare, in Westminster Abbey, wasiearved 
by Scheemakers from the design of Kent. the 
architect ; but very few persons appear!to be 
aware, that the beautiful. little bronze, statue 
of King Edward VL., in the, eourt-yard of 
St. Thomas’s Hospital, is alse by the hand-ef the 
same sculptor.”? Some fine vases of his were,sold 
at the Wanstead House sale in 122); and the 
monument to Dr. Mead, in the Temple\Church, 
is executed by him, 

Of Ceracchi, another sculptor; who came to 
England .in 1773, the aceonnt is possessed of 
somewhat romafitic interest. ‘* The bust of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds; sold-by the figure-cast- 
ers, Mr. Northcote-informs me, was also mo- 
delled by Ceracchi.. Baretti, in his ‘ Guide 
through the Royal Academy,’ when desorihing 
the Strand front of Somerset, House, thus 
speaks of him; ‘ The two figutes nearest, the 
centre were made by Signor Carlini; the two 
at the extremities, by Signor 7 an 
Italian sculptor, who. resided some time. in 
London, whose abilities the architect, (Sir 
William Chambers) .wished te encourage :and 
keep a ns; but the little employment 
found: in England for sculptors, however ¢x- 
cellent, frustrated his intentions.’. . Ceracchi 
had, when I, was.taken to see, him, very, ¢x- 
tensive premises. at No. 76, Margaret-street, 
Cavendish-square; he was a short, thin man, 
with a piercing black eye, and a very blue 
beard. He was the honourable Mrs, Damer’s 
master in sculpture, as that lady deelared to 
me herself.. Ceracchi, highly gifted ‘as he cer- 
tainly was, met with so little encouragement 
in this country, that after disposing, of his 

roperty in Margaret-street, he quitted Eng- 
= for Rome, where he continued to. practise 
as a sculptor until the breaking out of, the 
French Revolution, when he became so violent 
a partisan, and so desperate, that he was con- 
demned to death as the leader of the consp!- 
rators connected with the. infernal machine 
contrivance, and was guillotined at Paris in 
1801. Ceracchi continued so frantic to the 
last, :thet he actually nom Lerspey asm | 
which he was drawn to t lace of execution, 
saat aie 
French, painter, with whom Ceracchi iv 
in focecy, toe called to speak to his charac- 
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ter; but: hé declared he knew nothing of him 
beyond his fame as a sculptor.” 

’The unhappy fate of Procter has more than 
once been alluded to in our columns: he af- 
fords: mélancholy example of proud and, if 
not “neglected, improperly treated, genius, 
which, conscious of itself, spurns the offensive 
patronage of inferior natures, indelicately of- 
fered or rudely displayed. “ He executed (as 
we have somewhete recorded) a fine model of 
Diomedes thrown to his horses, but unfortu- 
nately of so large a size, that no one was 
tempted to buy it; and, as he could not afford 
to ‘pay for a place to keep it in, he actually 
knioeked it'to pieces.” 

And, lof the consequences. “ In 1794, 
when the period arrived at which the Royal 
Academy was to send a student at Rome, they 
fixed upon Procter; but no one knew where to 
find or hear any thing of him. However, 
Mr. West, with his usual zeal, after much 
inquiry, discovered him in an obscure lodging, 
in a deplorably reduced state. Upon this he 
instantly relieved him, invited him to dinner, 
and*promised him letters of introduction to his 
Roman’ friends: but, alas! during the short 
preparation ‘for his departure, Mr. West re- 
ceived the sad “intelligence of his being found 


‘@ead'in' his “bed, at his humble lodgings, op- 


posite'the cider-cellar, in Maiden Lane, Covent 
Gardeni: -Hé'died in his forty-first year, and 
‘was-bdried in Hampstead churchyard.” 
' Sherwin, the painter (distinguished in his 
day), ts‘luckless enough to tempt a’ memorial 
ftom :the pen of Mr. Smith, who says :— 
“Of all’ the men I ever knew, Sherwin was 
the ‘most difficult to get money from, as he 
generally lost it in gambling as soon as he got 
it; His mancnuvres to rid himself of a dun 
‘were sometimes whimsically ingenious. I re- 
collect a purblind engraver of the name of 
Roberts, the artist who etchéd the fifty small 
views round London, from drawings made by 
‘Chatelain, and who had frequently importuned 
him for cash, being prevailed upon to partake 
of-a bottle of wine, in order to drink success 
to the arts, before he paid him. Sherwin, 
after'the second glass, wishing to leave him, 
‘and knowing that Roberts could not see cor- 
‘Tettly beyond the bottle, moved his lay-figure, 
‘upon which he had put an old coat, ftom the 
‘corner of the room, and ‘placed it as Roberts’s 
‘eompanion; bat before he stole out of the stu- 
‘did; “he requested 'Mr. Roberts ‘to keep the bot- 
tle by him, and to finish it ‘whilst’ ‘he ‘wrote 
“answers to some letters for the post. | Roberts, 
who had no ided ‘of his having quitted ‘the 
table, now and then, as he took an occasional 
glass, silently bowed, respectfully acknowledg- 
Img the presence of his host. At last, after 
‘some time had elapsed, he ventured to observe 


' ‘that ‘he had a great way to go; but receiving 


no remark, he got up, walked round the table, 
‘and modestly ‘requested payment. Upon no 
answer being returned, he went close enough 
‘to wh the real state of his situation, 
when, ‘discovering the trick, he left the house 
indignantly. However, Sherwin, who had 
been that evening lucky at play, upon our in- 
forming him of poor Roberts’s distressed situa- 
tien, sent him the money early the next morn- 
ing, with an additional guinea for the time he 
“had lost, with which he was desired to drink 
the king’s health.” 

In the sketch of Bacon, the sculptor, we are 
treated with a song relative to the formation of 
the Royal Academy, entitled “the Patrons,” 
written by the Rev. Dr. Franklin, atid sung 
‘by Mr. Beard at the “ institutory dinner :” it 
‘ts at follows inant 





‘* Here’s @ health to the great, who are ns Of arts, 
Who for good British hands have true British hearts; 
Abroad who disdain for their pleasures to roam, 

But encourage true merit and genius at home: 

If I was not mistaken, I heard some folks say, 

‘That our guests.seem’d to relish the feast of to-day 
That with easeey they own we at least have aim’d well, 
And those rve praise who but strive to excel. 


But our artists,—the fact to our shame is well known,— 
Like our wives, are neglected, because they’re our own; 
Whilst Italia’s fair harlots with sapture we view, 

And embrace the dear strangers—to shew our virti. 


When good Master Christie tricks out his fine show, 
All is not pure gold which there glitters, we know ; 

But with pompous fine tit! umbuys the town ; 
If the names are but foreign, the trash will go down, 


For this purpose some shrewd picture-merchants, they 
say 

Keep many a good Raphael and Rubens in pay; 

And half the Poussius and Correggios you meet, 

Were daub’d in a garret in Aldersgate Street : 


There with pencils and brushes they drive a snug trade; 
There ancients are form’d and “originals made} 

New trifies are shelter’d beneath an old name, 

And pictures, like bacon, are smoked into fame. 


Such arts we disclaim, and such tricks we despise) 
On their own little pinions our eaglets shall rise; 
And upheld | your praises, perchance they may soar 
To the summit of fame, which they ne’er reached 


When strong prepossession no longer shall blind, 
Nor the shackles of prejudice fetter the mind, 
The beauties of truth then old Time shall unveil, 
And merit o’er folly and fashion prevail. 


Then let’s drink to the great, who are patrons of arts, 
Who for good British hands have British hearts; 
Abroad who disdain for their pleasures to roam, 
But encourage true merit and genius at home.” 

Our next are piquant anecdotes. 

‘* Mortimer, the painter, was remarkably 
tall, and Edwards a very short man, and un- 
fortunately deformed, though he always stood 
erect, to make the most of himself. These 
artists painted each a picture of the same sub- 
ject, the Cavern of Despair, from Spenser, 
which they sent to the Society of Arts for a 
prize; and during the time their works were 
hanging up, it happened that Mertimer and 
Edwards were standing by the side of each 
other, looking at senate picture.. Edwards, 
quite erect, witly his tisual importance, striking 
his cane perpendicularly on the floor, at arm’s- 
length, thus addressed his antagonist :—‘ Well, 
Mr. Mortimer ! how do you like my picture ?’ 
‘ Sir, there are some good parts in it; but 
why did you make your reptiles so small ?” 
Edwards, putting his left hand upon his hip, 
or, what may be better conceived, his arm 
askimbo, looking up to Mortimer, observed,— 
* The smaller the more venomous.’ os 

** The corner house of Long Acre, now No. 
72, formed a small part of the extensive pre- 
mises formerly occupied by that singularly 
haughty character, Cobb, the upholsterer, who 
oceasionally employed Banks, the cellaret- 
maker, to whom I applied for information re- 
apecting him. Cobb, he said, was perhaps one 
of the proudest men in England, and always 
appeared in full dress-of the most superb and 
costly kind, in which state he would strut 
through his workshops, giving orders to his 
men. He was the person who brought that very 
convenient table into fashion which draws out ia 
front, with upper and inward rising desks, so 
healthy for those who stand to write, 1ead, or 
draw. The late king frequently employed him, 
and often smiled at his pomposity. One day, 
when Mr. Cobb was in his majesty’s library at 
Buckingham House, giving orders to a work- 
man, wliose ladder was placed before a book 
which the king wanted, his majesty desired 
Cobb to hand him the work, which instead .of 
obeying, he called to his man, ‘ Fellow, ‘give 
me that book!” The king, with his usual 
condescension, arose and asked what his man’s 
natne was. ‘ Jenkins,’ answered the astonished 
upholsterer. ‘ Then,’ observed the king, * Jen- 





kins, you shall hand me the book.’ ” 
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‘Ine slight notice of Gwynn, the architect, 
we are informed that Dr. Johnson wrote the 
preface to, and corrected his book, London and 
Westminster Improved, of which recent builders 


| and others have made so extensive a use,.—(See 


Literary Gazette for 1827.) 

We have now finished our extracts from this 
remarkable publication, and have but little to 
add by way of remark to the observations we 
have casually thrown out in our progress. We 
are sorry to be obliged to say that our epinion 
of the Royal Academy and of the author has 
not been raised by the of such state- 
ments as appear in our quotations. The nasty 
spirit) of mutual depreciation which is evinced 
in’ the stories related of the most eminent 
academicians, gives us a wretched idea of the 
liberality’ and candour ‘of the distinguished 
body to' which they belonged. We trust it. is 
better now) and that intrigue, envy, malice, 
and uncharitableness, are less common than in 
the days and instances commemorated by Mr. 


before. | Smith. Respecting that author himself, we 


are free to confess that our sentiments are 
any thing but favourable. ‘That he has amused 
us, we will not deny—for malignity is too apt 
to amuse us all. But we’ will never, while 
we have the means of influencing the public 
judgment, cease to protest against that Vam« 
PIRE ScHoot of writers, be they Hunts or 
Smiths, whose horrid task it is to re-animate 
the dead only for the purpose of shewing the 
world how unnatural and disgusting are the 
monsters whom they rouse from the dark and 
concealing grave. It is a vile and an odious 
office: it outrages the sanctity of death, and 
fills the living with just ¢ause of alarm, lest 
what has been the doom of the past to others 
may be the doom of the future tothem. It is 
true, perhaps, that the penurious and miserly 
habits of Nollekens have made us commiserate 
his hapless fate in having.a pher of this 
kind, less than’ we would that of almost any 
other individual ; but have we not also seen a 
Byron’s mi violated by baseness of the 
same ott wad malicious character, and shall 
We not raise our voice against the infamous pro- 
fanation ? 
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The Works of Lord Byron. In 4 vols, 18mo. 
London, 1829. J. Murray. 

Tuts is a new edition of Mr. Murray’s cheap 
publication of Lord Byron’s works, which, 
being sold at the low price of 18s,, was calcu- 
lated to drive piratical and surreptitious copies 
out of the market. That it is likely to do so, 
more effectually than prosecutions and law- 
suits, may be presumed from the fact, that 
néarly 10,000 copies were immediately sold of 
this edition, which, though of the same-sized 
volume as the peebdting, fas a larger and more 
legible type to recommend it: this, if it may 
not please the elegant fancy and taste of the 
printer (T. ue | so much as the former 
neat publication, will better suit the eyes of 
readers, and consequently be better relished 
by numbers of his Majesty’s liege and poetical 
subjects. [Since writing this, a letter from a 
correspondent (see our Literary Notices) not 
only confirms our views, but fives some curious 
information connected with this subject. ] 


The Village: a Descriptive Poem. To which 
are added, Warwick, and other Pieces. By 
the Rev. G. M. Johnson. 12mo. pp. 130. 
London, 1828, Hurst, Chance, and Co. ; 
Warwick, J. Merridew. 

SomE ul description, and a tone of moral 





and religious feeling, recommend the little 
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volume now’ before-us. We will-give a short 
extract as a specimen. 


Sunset. 
Veliing clouds his brow, 
masses 
) c 

Miah ba tee eceeeen'd pomets bad. 
Now lower and still lower yet,— 

A moment, and he disappears. 
*Tis past ;—his god-like form is set, 

Te shine the life of other spheres. 
But still a radiance fires the skies, 

Far up the regions of the west, 
Bright’ning with deep vermilion dyes 

Th’ horizon where he sank to rest. 
So when, his of glory won, 

The ee -_ in death's embrace, 


of g done, 
Leave on the heart their hallow’d trace. 
So when, my earthly trial 
I yield to hese ae doom, 
May justice, truth, and fri » cast 
heir glorious halo round my tomb !” 
There is a very pretty lithographic view of 
Warwick Castle for a frontispiece. 





The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green: a 
Comedy. a James Sheridan Knowles, 
Author of “ Virginius.” 8vo. pp. 92. Lon- 
don, 1828, B. Stewart, and J. Ridgway ; 
Edinburgh, Constable and Co.; Glasgow, 
‘R. Griffin. and Co.; Dublin, W. F. Wake- 
man. 

WE must confess that our verdict of the closet 

does not at all'invalidate that of the stage. In 

this unfortunate comedy we can find neither 
amusement nor interest. But there are some 
passages not unworthy of the author of Vir- 
ginius ; witness the following burst of patriotic 
feeling. 
«*T will not, cannot quit my native land! 

Bann’d as | am, ’tis precious to me s 

It is my fathers’ |\—'tis lov’d for that; 

Tis thine—thy child’s—it should be lov’d for you; 

It should be lov’d, if only for itself! 

*Tis free, it hath no despot, but its laws; 
Ts mighty aut ine qnamhies "tis one. 
Where.can dete the e of 


The feeling of its breath.—T he wall of him 
That does not forfeit it, which none may scale, 
However proud, unscath’d, to do him wrong. 

I cannot, will not quit my native land !” 

We are tempted to recommend Mr. Knowles 
to adhere to the graver sister Tragedy ; and we 
wish him in such adherence ample success, to 
recompense his late disappointment. 





Improvement of Smithfield Market ; with Ele- 
vations, and a Ground Plan of the Building 
proposed to be erected as a Market-house. 
London. Holdsworth and Ball. 

WE sincerely hope that the period is not far 
. distant when that disgrace to the metropolis, 
the cattle-market of Smithfield, will be re- 
moved. In contemplation of that event, the 
author of this little treatise proposes the erec- 
tion in Smithfield of a general Market-house, 
to be undertaken by the corporation of Lon- 
don. The plan seems to be a good one; but 
the elevations appear to us to have rather too 
much architectural decoration for a building 
that is to be applied to stith & purpose. 


Tales and Confessions. By Leitch Ritchie. 
8vo. pp. 364. London, 1829. Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 

THERE is a considerable deal of talent dis- 

played in this volume; pictures always coarse, 

but often very strongly worked up, and many 
situations quite melo-dramatic. William Jones 
is a powerful, but painful, story; so is the 

Informer. In the humorous, our author fails 

eos and the language is inexcusably 

eareless,—indeed, beside mean epithets and 


low words, the is often faulty. We 
know not what te quote ;. for the preface men- 
tions that some of the steries have been pub- 
lished before, without particularising them ; 
and we are unwilling to incur the charge of “a 
twice-told tale.” But this we must say, that 
there is much promise in Mr. Ritchie; only let 
him add industry and attention to his other 
qualifications. We should mention, at this 
season of ghost stories, that there are some 
well-told ones in this book. 


Autographs of Royal, Noble, Learned, and Re- 
markable Personages, conspi s in English 
History, from the Reign of Richard the Se- 
cond to that of Charles the Second. Engraved 
under the direction of Charles John Smith. 
Accompanied by concise Biographical Me- 
moirs, ‘and interesting Extracts from the 
original Documents. By John Gough Ni- 
chols. London. Parts V. and VI. J. B. 
Nichols and Son. 


Let any person who doubts that the hand- 
writing of different persoas varies as much as 
their features: vary, take up this singularly 
curious and valuable publication, and he will 
presently be convinced of his error. It is 
impossible to conceive so extraordinary a diver- 
sity. Like human’ cvuntenances also, there 
are twenty ugly scrawls for one tolerably good- 
looking manuscript. These two Parts contain 
above ninety autographs. Many of them con- 
sist of very interesting letters, or portions of 
letters; and the historical and biographical 
illustrations by which they are accompanied 
abound in interesting matter. 





Nouveaur Fragments. Philosophiques, pour 
servir dV Histoire de la Philosophie Anci 
Par M. Victor Cousin, Professeur ala Faculté 
des Lettres de Paris. +. 8vo. . Chez Pichon et 
Didier, & Paris. © yy i 
Tus appears to he“ai*exteedingly valuable 
publication, uniting the double merit of erudi- 
tion and philosophical speculation; full of 
knowledge of antiquity, and of learned inter- 
pretations ;—a work of patient research into 
scattered, mutilated, and obscure texts, and at 
the same time of elevated views, and profound 
abstraction. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
Y AFRICAN DISCOVERIES. 
{In the annexed correspondence we recognise with great 

pleasure the good wwe, be has induced Mr. Bar- 
row, in the midst of his labotious public duties, to re- 
claim for his country the merit of an achievement 
justly due to its enterprise and perseverance. We also 
refer with satisfaction to M. Jomard’s liberal explana- 
tion; while at the same time we rejoice that the ques- 
tion has been set upon a less equivocal footing than it 
was by the statement originally published. r. Bar- 
row’s ietter is also very interesting, from the late and 
authentic intelligence which it contains on the subject 
of our African expeditions.—Ed. L. G.]} 

M. Auguste Caillé’s Visit to Timbuctoo. 

To.M. Jomard, Member of the Institute. 
Admiralty, London, Oct. 28th, 1828. 

Srr,—I have the honour to address myself to 
you on a subject in which I am persuaded you 
take as much interest as myself—the progress 
of the discoveries in Africa. 
I see, by the supplement to the 66th bul- 
letin, published by the Geographical Society of 
Paris, that a Frenchman, of the name of Caillé, 
has succeeded in reaching the city of Timbuc- 
too; and that M. Delaporte, vice-consul at 
Tangier, observes in his letter to you,  an- 
nouncing the arrival of M, Caillé, that that 
traveller consoles himself for the fatigues which 
he has endured, by the reflection that he is the 
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happily accompli an enterprise in which 
80 a brave trav eae. 

Far be it from me to conceive the idea of 
detracting from the merit of this bold and 
adventurous traveller, or to blame the just 
pride which he feels at having brought his 
enterprise to a happy termination; but the 
justice which is due to the memory of another 
traveller, who has perished by the barbarous 
hand of an assassin, calls upon me to shew 
you, sir, that M. Caillé is neither the only 
nor the first European who has visited Tim. 
buctoo. 

The late Major Laing was the first who 
ever reached Timbuctoo, as I shall prove by 
the most indisputable, authority,—namely, his 
own hand-writing, and that of his servant, 
who is now at Tripoli. In a letter, dated 
Timbuctoo, Sept. 21, 1826, addressed to the 
consul, Mr. Warrington, now lying before me, 
the Major says that he arrived in this city on 
the 18th of the preceding month; that he. in- 
tended to quit it on the day following the date 
of his letter, that, is to say, on the 22d Sept., 
and to proceed on*the road to Sego; he then 
enters into many details relative to this city, 
and gives a great number of curious documents 
which he had collected on the subject, and 
other materials, which will, without doubt, be 
one day published. 

He accordingly left Timbuctoo on the 22d 
Sept. with a small caravan, having only one 
Arab servant; on the third evening he was 
joined by several Arabs belonging to the cara- 
van, and afterwards basely massacred. It hap- 
pened that the above-mentioned letter, written 
from Timbuctoo, was in the possession of his 





servant. His baggage was entirely pillaged, 
and his journal and numerous: papers carried 
off ; but we have still hopes that they will be 
recovered. The servant has undergone the 
most rigorous mination; he is firm and 
‘consistent in,all his.answers; and,.I regret to 


| say, that there is great xeason to suppose that 
| this ae traveller fell a victim to the 
traitorous and barbarous Bello, who behaved 
so scandalously to Captain Clapperton. 

I therefore hope from your justice, as a man 
devoted to the sciences, and particularly to 
geography, and as president of the central 
committee, that you will give the same pub- 
licity to this communication as has been given 
to the fortunate result of the meritorious en- 
terprise of M. Caillé. I have the honour to 
be, siz, your very obedient servant, 

Joun Barrow. 

Extract from the reply of M. Jomard to 

Mr. Barrow. 
Paris, Oct. 31, 1828. 

The following, sir, are the very expressions 


| which are the subject of sae complaint. “ He 


(M. Auguste Caillé) is the only European who 
has hitherto brought to a successful conclusion 
an enterprise in which so many brave travel- 
lers have fallen.” 

You see, sir, that this refers to the happy 
return of the traveller to his country, and not 
to the discovery of Timbuctoo. Thus, after 
the death of Dr. Oudney, Messrs. Clapperton 
and Denham, who were more fortunate, re- 
turned to their native country; it might, 
therefore, have been ‘said, on their arrival in 
England, that they were the first Europeans 
who had returned from Bornou, and had suc- 
cessfully accomplished that journey, and this 
without detracting in any manner from the 





only European who has hitherto succeeded in! 


glory of the doctor. I do not doubt, therefore, 


| sir, that you will do justice not only to me, but 


also to M. Delaporte, the French vice-consul ; 
and will readily perceive that nobody has in- 
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tended to-deprive your countrymen of the glory 
which belongs to them. I adn rout of ‘havi 
contributed to lay down as a prindiple in the 
regulations .of the Geographical Society; that 
travellers ‘of all nations have an’ equal right 
to its attention; that the rewards are for all, 
whatever be their country; in short, that there 
is no distinction made by the society between 
foreigners and Frenchmen. 

Permit me, sir, to add one reflection. If 
I had had to draw up a list of the Europeans 
who, have reached Timbuctoo, I should not 
have forgotten several individuals who ap 
to have visited it; and perhaps I should have 
mentioned Robert Adams, though his journey 
has been‘doubted,—a circumstance on which, 
as you know, opinions are divided. M. Dela- 
porte, too, ‘would not have failed to mention 
them, if such had been his object; but his 
intention. was merely to announce the happy 
return of the traveller, after having crossed 
the Great Desert, which did not happen either 
to Hornemann, Park, or Oudney, or the un- 
fortunate. Laing, or so many other lamented 
victims. 





pif mat AND LEARNED. 

Oxrorn, Nov. 29..--On Thursda' t the f 

grees wert conferted :— 9 gegen 

enue in Loney pty mea oe Church, 
Tan 3 Hon. + G. Pellew, C 

Christi College, tand Compounder. slat 
Masters of Arts—Rev. W. Scarbrough, Christ Church ; 

Rev. F. C. Alder » Exeter College; Rev. W. Badnall, 


1 of arthoW. H. Graham, Exeter College, 
Grand Compounder; J. James. Queen’s Co 1 


Cooke, St...Edmund Hall; H. J. Hutton, Magdalen 
Hall; T. Hum iy Jesus College; R. Billing, Wor- 
cester College’: : Mangin, ‘Alban Hall; J. L 


J. Papillon, University College; E. Eyre, Merton. Col- 
; R. Eldridge, W College; G. W. Mahon, 
Sel » CM zie, Exhibitioner, Pembroke Col- 
lege; T. Morley, T. T. Jones, S. U. B. Lee, Oriel Col- 
lege; E. T. Daniell, T. B. Hobhouse, Balliol College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
Anniversary Matting, Dee. 1. 

It will, » ber 

= - ctor to btain such Feports ofthe Soeeliiian at 

Socksties as hare fot blcnsto bess’ ¢ 

through the medium of the periodi 

this week enabled 
; Prelit of ie Ro’ a Soe at its anni ersary 

ing. upon which oasaston Me Gilb rege 

follows: 
Ir, would be vain to expect that the ‘anni- 
versary\meeting of a body: so:numerous as the 
Royal Society should ever ‘oecar,! without: ex- 
citing in our minds: sensations :of regret 
for the loss of many individuals distinguished 
by their abilities, by their acquirements, \by 
their virtues, and endeared to other members 
uz a ‘ties. of private friendship. We may 

add, with feelings of exultation in regard 

to the honour of the Society, however painfully 
they may bear upon oursélves, that the num- 
ber of those among us sharing in-our active 
labours far exceeds the limit that might justify 
a hope of our not being called on to deplore 
some of those more conspicuous Fellows of the 
Society on the present or on similar occasions. 

Althongh it is usual chiefly to dwell on the 
names of those who have.enriched the Trans- 
actions by their communications, yet some oc- 
cur in:the list now read whom it is impossible 
to pass over without notice. 

Mr. Archdeacon Coxe, whose name will go 
down to posterity associated with those‘of many 
illustrious persons whose histories he has’ dili- 
gently investigated and adorned. 

Major Denham, whose active exertions, ‘per- 
severance, and untimely fate, can’ scarcely be 
contemplated without a tear. 

The Rev. Alexander Nicoll, Regius Profes- 


and scientific 


sor of Hebrew in the University of Oxford,—a 
man mosteminent in the literary pursuit’ he’ 
had selected, and advanced to the high station 
of professor: by the disinterested regard for 
merit of an individual still living, and who at 
the time held the most confidential office’ in 
the government of this country. Much cer-' 
tainly was expected from Mr. Nicoll in the 
recondite learning appropriate to his station ; 
and if the experience of past diligence and 
acumen may be taken as an assurance of future 
active éxertion, these expectations would not 
have been disappointed. But he is lost to us 
at an early age. 

Mr. William Phillips has not, indeed, ap- 
peared in the Philosophical Transactions ; but 
his labours have assisted the inquiries of geo- 
logists and mineralogists in every part’ of the 
world. In English geology he contributed'a 
joint share towards a work unfortunately not 
yet complete, but confessedly the most lummonus 
and accurate that has yet appeared. And in 
crystalography, those alone who have madé 
some progress in that most beautiful yet in- 
tricate science, are capable of appreciating the 
extent of his merit. 


Transactions is that of Mr. Mills, to whom 
we are indebted for a geological communica- 


Scotland and Ireland, so long as the year 
1790 ; at a period when that science, the dis- 
tinguishing glory perhaps of the nineteenth 
century, 


Dr. John Mervin North, ¢lected in 1774, 


no less important, 


distinct and 


than subsequent 
Under these first 


houses. The 


present year. 


quarian philol 


office with 








knowledged. 


scarcely acquired a distinct appel-|of their parent flame. 
- | lation in our lan, 


Dr. Sir James Edward Smith is known it 
évery country and in every place over the 
whole civilised ‘world, where natural history 
is cultivated as a science. Dr. Smith having 
added to the usual accomplishments of a 
polite scholar an extensive acquaintance with 
botany, he took, at an early period of his 
life, the decisive step of acquiring the Her- 
barium of the great Linneus, augmented by 
his son. The purchase was made in Swe- 
den, after the government of that country 
had declined to buy, at a moderate price, the 
most precious relict of its most distinguished 
subject’; and, by so doing, to rescue from diffi- 
culties those in whose welfare this illustrious 
reformer of natural his had been most 
nearly interested; “Dr. Smith embarked his 
acquisition, and after escaping a danger the 
last tobe apprehended, and which, from re- 
spect toa country of literature and of scierice, 
‘I shall not describe, the collection was landed 
in England, where full security and protection 
afforded the proprietor leisure for making that 
use of the collection which has so amply esta- 
blished his fame. Soon afterwards, Dr. Sir 
Edward Smith most fortunately employed him- 


The first name that presents itself from the) self in kindling a separate light from the il- 


lustrious body F have now the honour to ad- 
dress; and several others having since fol- 


tion-on the Wyn Dykes, and on the basalt of}lowed in a similar manner, they are now 


spreading a brilliant illumination over the 
whole horizon of science; while, so far from 
obscuring, they continue to increase the lustre 
What, therefore, this 
distinguished naturalist has done for the Lin- 
nean Society, we may in some degree consider 


, | had favoured the Society in the preceding year|as done for ourselves. We have’ ne inge- 
with some theoretical and practical observa-|nious communication in our Transactions for 
tions on electricity, one of the sciences then | the year 1788, on the irritability of vegetables. 
most attractive of general curiosity, in con-| Not satisfied with discha: 
sequence of the wonderful discoveries recently | cident to the presiden 
made by Dr. Franklin ; and in1775, excited by the | with investigating and verifyimg the Linnean 
ts of Dr. Priestley, | specimens,~ by ‘corhparing 
he supplied our Transactions with the descrip-|plants, with other dried specimens, with 
of | tion of an ingeniously contrived apparatus for | figures, and with descriptions, his time and 
saturating water with carbonic acid, or, as that | attention have been also employed in editing 
gaseous fluid was then called, with fixed air.|one of the most splendid works ever published 
On the first discovery of carbonic acid as ajin this country, the Flora Greca of Dr. Sib- 
peculiar substance, followed by an|thorpe. For various smaller works on the phi- 
analysis of its constituent patts, great medical |losophy of natural history, on the natural 
virtues were imputed to it,—much greater | orders, &c. we are indebted to his pen. And, 
ence has confirmed.|to close a life of literature and science like 
mpressions, the instru-|that of Dr. Sir James Smith, the last volume 
ment invented by Dr. North was eagerly] of his English Botany (a work of great accu- 
seized, and might be seen in most private|racy and merit) appeared in London on the 
bs t pyramidal form of ‘its | very day that proved to its author the tertni- 
three parts ascending one above the other, and| nation of his mortal career; not of a length 
displaying by their transparency the whole | commensurate to our wishes, but splendid and 
process as it goes on, is still exhibited by drug- | useful to the utmost expectation of his warmest 
gists and by manufacturers of glass. Many | friends. 
gentlemen who now hear me will share in the 
surprise which I felt on learning that the in-j ciety has recently been taken from us, by one 
ventor of an apparatus familiar to my childhood, | of those accidents, common indeed to old age, 
should have lived to be commemorated in the| yet of a nature to excite compassion, or feel- 


ng the duties in- 


em, with recent 


Another distinguished member of this So- 


ings perhaps of a stronger cast. Dr. George 


We have next to notice a gentleman elected | Pearson was elected in June 1791, and has 
some short time prior to Dr. North, about] enriched our Transactions with ten communi- 
fifty-five years ago, known to our Trans-j cations. 
actions, indeed, by a single paper on anti-j sion, on Dr. James’s antimonial powders. The 
ogy, but well known to the] composition of this celebrated febrifuge having 
Society by the able discharge of the duties} been long witkholden from the public, notwith- 
attached to one of its most important offices for | standing the sworn specification of its inventor, 
a space of twenty-eight years. Mr. Plantaja great anxiety was naturall 
was chosen a fellow in 1774; he became se-;vering the secret. 
éretary in 1776, and continued to execute that | fected, having proved by analysis, and by the 
t ability and diligence up to| reunion of the constituent parts, that anti- 
1804. It is needless for me to dilate on his|mony and phosphate of lime made up the 
merits as principal librarian at the British | whole mass. 
Museum,—they are universally felt and ac-| exist between the concerted medicine and any 


The first,“in_the year of his admis- 


felt for disco- 


This, Dr. Pearson ef- 


Some slight differences may still 





other that can be produced, arising probably 


of his own Society, and « 
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from peculiar and possibly accidental and un- 

important manipulations; but no doubt can 

be entertained as to the essential ingredients. 

The for sags 1792, on the compusition of 

fixed air. e third, in 1794, on a peculiar 

vegetable substance, imported from China. 

The fourth, in 1795, on the nature and proper- 

ties of Wootz iron and steel made in the East 
Indies. The fifth, in 1796, in a paper equally 
interesting to the natural philosopher and to 
the antiquary, since it ascertains the composi- 
tion of metallic weapons belonging to times the 
most remote, and confirms the opinion, derived 
from classical authority, of their being made 
from an alloy of copper and tin, The sixth, 
in 1797, on the nature of gas, produced, by 
passing electric sparks through water... This 
communication must be highly estimated, since 
it tended, at that early period, strongly ,to 
confirm the great discovery of Mr. Cavendish 
the decomposition of water; a discovery of the 
utmost importance, but requiring every” pos- 
sible confirmation, as it went in direct opposi- 
tion to the decided opinions, to the prejudices 
of many hundred years. We are become fa- 
miliar with hydrogen, with oxygen, with the 
compound nature of liquids, and the changes 
of form produced on bodies by the agency of 
heat. The speculative philosophers of anti. 

uity, on the contrary, mistaking varieties of 

rm for real differences of substance, arranged 
all physical nature under four classes, deno- 
minating solid bodies, or the principle of so- 
lidity, earth ; liquid bodies, under a similar 
hypothesis, water; and the principle of elas- 
ticity, air; fire, or heat, occupied the fourth 
division: and te these was added a fifth, or 
quintessence, the substance endowed with 
consciousness, with thought, and with the 
power of originating motion. It is obvious 
that ice, water, and steam, to ratify this ar- 
Tangement, must possess three distinct essences ; 
yet such is the power of habitual attachment 
to opinions never before questioned, that had 
Mr. Cavendish, the scientific ornament of our 
country and of his age, lived some centuries 
before our time, he might perhaps have ex- 
perienced a common fate with the philosopher 
who maintained the revolution of the earth 
and the central position of the sun. The 
seventh, eighth, and ninth communications, in 
subsequent years, are strictly professional ; and 
the tenth, in 1813, also medical, relates to a 
black colouring matter occasionally found in 
the bronchial glands. But Doctor Pearson has 
still further claims on our respect and our re- 

rd. For a series of years he continued to 
diffuse, by his lectures, a knowledge of the 
new chemistry, instructing hundreds in the 
truths of science, as they became suceessively 
developed, in a manner not calculated to load 
the memory, but to invigorate the reasoning 
powers, in proportion as new facts were com- 
municated and arranged. And to Doctor Pear- 
son we are again indebted for rendering fami- 
liar in England the nomenclature of chemistry, 
first adopted in another country; an adapta- 
tion of words to things, of which it may be 
truly said, 

‘Os av i3n wu ovepemri, sermon xe £0 Weuyware 
A medium of communication adapting its plas- 
tic nature to the reception of new facts and of 
new ments, owing, perhaps, their ex- 
istence to the facilities of their universal lan- 


One individual still remains for me to notice, 
and with deep regret; for, considering the 


number and value of his communications, 
together with the i of the science 


fairly be said that no greater loss has heen sus- 
tained by the Society within the pag to 
which we refer, than it has experienced by the 
death of Professor Woodhouse. We have from 
him seven different papers—four on abstract 
and profound mathematical speculations ; the 
last three on subjects connected with the re- 
cently established Observatory at Cambridge. 
Born with strong abilities, and with a pre- 
disposition for the investigation and the ac- 
quirement of adstract truth, Mr. Robert Wood- 
house cultivated mathematics with great assi- 
duity, and with a corresponding success. Hav- 
ing attained the highest academical honours, 
he mainly contributed, by his writings in 
our ‘Transactions, by various separate pub- 
lications, by his example, and by the influ. 
ence of his official situation in the University— 
towards paying that true homage to NEwTon 
which has, of late, been rendered to him, in 
the very focus of his glory,—not by servilely 
adhering to methods or to forms, the devising 
of which by one man will always continue the 
wonder of the human race ;—but by doing as 
NEwTon himself would have been most eager to 
do; that is, by raising still higher the edifices 
vf which he has laid the solid, the everlasting 
foundations. And sure I am that Mr. Wood- 
house would accept as the most gratifying 
tribute to his memory, the appointment and 
the exertions of such a successor as the dis. 
tinguished person (whom I would willingly 
enumerate as one of us) now actually engaged 
in carrying towards perfection these matters, 
of which the commencements only were per- 
mitted to himself. 

And here I would call your attention_to the 
loss sustained by the world at large, in the per- 
son of another philosopher and Fellow of this 
Society, although not a contributor to our an- 
nual publications—Mr. Dugald Stewart, im- 
bued with a taste for-myth¢matical learning by 
his father’s eminence in that department of 
knowledge, has done more than almost any one 
of his contemporaries towards freeing from 
mystery and paradoxes the science which should 
naturally be of all the most clear and _ precise. 
Following the steps of Bacon and of Locke, 
and stored with an extent of reading and of 
acquired knowledge almost beyond example, 
there can be found few subjects which he has 
not illustrated; and in respect to conclusions 
which seem to differ from the deductions of his 
great predecessors, his arguments are so. fairly 
stated on either side, that every intelligent 
reader is placed in a situation to form his own 
opinion on those profound and abstruse points. 
Mr. Stewart has somewhere quoted — Mego» 
sors To Duvarpesv avarurixny xrncactus Tau wodAas 
amodutes ray sors usgous sys. And, * Mathema- 
tica multi sciunt, Mathesin pauci. Aliud est 
enim nésse propositiones aliquot, et nonnullas 
ex iis elicere, casu potius quam certé aliqua 
discursandi norma, aliud scientie ipsius natu- 
ram ac indolem prospectam habere, in ejus se 
adita penetrare, et ab universalibus instructum 
esse preceptis quibus theoremata ac problema 
innumera excogitandi, eademque demonstrandi 
facilitas comparetur. Ut enim pictorum v r 
prototypon sepe sepius experimendo, quen 
pingendi usum, nullam vero pictorie artis, quam 
optica suggerit, scientiam adquirit ; ita multi, 
lectis Euclidis et aliorum geometrarum libris, 
eorum imitatione, fingere propositiones aliquas 
ac demonstrare solent, ipsam tamen secretissi- 
mam difficiliorum theorematum ac problematum 
solvendi methodum proreus ignorent.”” By re- 
verting to the long-neglected controversies of 
the Nominalists and the. Realists, and by 





on which his energies were employed, it may 


adopting the theories of a most acute and 


subtle Peasoner, who for cetituries past has been 
‘remétibéred (such is the ‘cajrice of Fatné) by 
a reference only to the frailties and to the’ mis- 
fortunes of his youth, this able metaphysidtin has 
either fully éxplainéd, or‘has pointed out the me. 
thod of explainitig, every difficulty which seemed 
to obstruct the use of imaginary quantities, And 
I by pursuing thé same track—if ancient preja- 
dices, derived from far different speculations, 
could once be banished from our minds—it 
would soon be’fourid that all circumlocution for 
avoiding the terms infinitely small, infinitely 
great, and even orders of infinites, might be 
dismissed from mathematical language, without 
producing uncertainty, mystery, or confusion. 
I consider, therefore, Mr. Dugald Stewart as 
a distinguished ‘Writer in the higher départ- 
ments of mathematics, and ed nomine entitled 
to our respect and our regard. 

On the foreign list we find the namé but of 
one individual whose loss we have to regret 
in the past year, M. Thunberg of Upsal. 

" M. Thunberg, a pupil of the great Lin. 
nus, one of the féw reniaining companions of 
the prophet, ‘has continued throughout &. long 
life to cultivate a science which Swedén must 
consider as hér peculiar glory. “His labours 
are perhaps little known in this sacra 
present; but at a period when botany s 
more pre-eminent,—about forty years — 
M. Thunberg was chosen on our foreign list. 

On delivering the Medals. 


Of the duties devolved on those Fellows of 
the Society whom in any particular year you 
may honour by naming on your Couiicil, none 
are equally arduous with the distribution of 
your medals. Ifthe requisite inquiries were 
imited to discovering able men, ingeniously 
contrived experiments, or Valuable communica- 
tions, the task would be easy indeed; these 
might be found. gt“évery nieeting of the So- 
ciety, in every page of et Transactions. But 
the medals are evidently meant to distinguish 
somewhat more; 80 that he who receives 
them may at the least be considered as primus 
inter pares with respect to the particular sub- 
ject of his attention. 

One of the royal metlals your Council of this 
year have had no hesitation in adjudging to 
M. Encke pes Me researches and Be age cre 
respecti e heavenly bedy_us' listin- 

wahed ‘by his name, al which ae nga 

e. visible in Europe, according to, his 
prediction; and not merely visible, but cor- 
responding with its estimated position in de- 
clination as well as in right ascension, to a 
degree of accuracy scarcely susceptible of cor- 
rection, unless by repeated observation. Th 
‘body, to be denominated a planet or a comet, 
according to the variety of definition,  re- 
volves round the sun in an elliptic orbit, and 
in the short period of about three years and a 
third; but its path cuts the orbits of four 
planets. It approaches within the distance of 
Mercury, and recedes to about four-fifths of 
the distance of Jupiter from the sun. The 
body appears to be without nucleus, or any 
regularly defined form, and. stars are seen 
through it. These phenomena seem to cor- 
respond with the hypothesis of condensed or 
‘condensing nebulous matter, suggested by the 
greatest of sidereal astronomers. And this 
comet, as it may then be called, attached to 
our system, and describing equal areas in 
equal times round the sun, must be considered, 
in whany respects, as thé most interesting 
known oily at present in the universe. Your 
Couneil have therefore been anxious to mark 
the high sense they entertain of the ability 
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and persevering industry whith must have 
been exerted in determining all the elements of 
an orbit 80 eccetitric, so much to the 
influence of several planets, incapable of beirig 
estimated by the formula adapted to orbits 
nearly circular, and founded moreover, as these 
elements must have been, on observations dif- 
ficult to make, and much limited in point of time, 
and ps affected by the action of a resisting 
medium. 

The other royai medal has been awarded by 
your Council for a communication made under 
circumstances the most interesting and most 
afflicting. An individual of whom not this 
Society alone, but all England, is justly proud, 
whose merits have been appreciated and distin- 
guished by each of the eminently scientific 
establishments of Europe, has recently been 
assailed by a malady, one of the most severe 
to which human nature is exposed. But the 
energies of his mind soaring beyond bodily 
infirmities, he has employed them in 4 man- 
ner (I will presume to say) most acceptable 
to the Divinity, because most usefully to man- 
kind, by imparting, through the medium of this 
Society, further stores of knowledge to the 
world, which has been so fréquéntly before 
illaminated by the splendour of his genius. 
On the first day of our meeting, 4 paper 
from Dr. Wollaston* was read, descfiptive of 
the processes afd manipulations by which he 
has been enabled to supply all men of science 
with the most important among the recently 
discovered metals. Platinum, possessed of va- 
rious qualities useful in an eminent degree to 
chemists, even on a large scale, withheld them 
all by resisting fusion in the most intense heat 
of our wind furnaces. Alloyed, indeed, with 
arsenic, it became susceptible of receiving or- 
hamental forms; but a continued heat expelled 
the volatile metal, and Jeft the other in a state 
wholly unfit for. use:. Dt. Wollaston, instead 
of alloying, purified the platinum from every 
admixture by solution, consolidated its preci- 
pitate by pressure, by heating, and by percus- 
sion, 80 as to effect a complete welding of the 
mass, thus made capable of being rolled into 
leaf, or drawn into wire of a tenacity inter. 
mediate between those of iron and gold. To 
these scientific and beautiful contrivances we 
owe the ‘use of a material, not only of high 
importance to refined chemistry, but now ac- 
tually employed in the largest manufactories 
for distilling an article of commerce so abund. 
ant and so cheap as sulphuric acid. And, 
above all, we owe to them the material which, 
in the skilful hands of some members of this 
Society, has mainly contributed to their pto- 
chicing a new species of glass, which promises 
to form an epoch in the history of uptics. 
Your Countil have therefore deemed them- 
selves bound to express theit strong approba- 
tion of this interesting Memoir, (indepen- 
dently of all extraneous circumstances,) by 


* Of Dr. Wollaston’s conduct under the heavy dis- 
pination of a malady which, we lament to hear, leaves 
is friends but little to hope, the a which has 
reached us is of a nature ell be called divine, 
if the fate of Socrates merited that distinction. In the 
tidst of disease and pain, and fee! that his life is 
most precarious, this truly great man been, and is, 
devo his numbered hours to communicate (by dic- 
tation), and preserve, all those discoveries which he has 
made, and all those improvements so invaluable to 
science, knowledge of which is calculated to be 
Most beneficial to his fellow-creatures. A noblerexample 
< fen mg and virtue has not been witnessed in any age 
ntry. 
¥,.. - —y~ that “ order to ote age | 
¢ Royal Society, providing a fund which may 
Tender it less necessary to elect che more for the 
they furnish, than of their scientific 
Pe tek bere den po _—s ‘the 
bod: ly, President 000d. same 
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awarding & royal medal to its author. And 
they @nticipate with confidence a general ap- 
probation, in both these instances, of what they 
have done. 

The Copley 
not been awarded. 

The following is the list of officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

President.—Davies Gilbert, Esq. M.P. 

Treasurer.—Captain Henry Kater. 

Secretaries.—Dr. and Captain Sabine, R.A. 

Council.—Francis Baily, Esq.; Charles Bell, Esq.; Ro- 
bert Brown, Esq.; Francis Chantrey, Esq. R.A. ; er - 
. ‘ge Faraday, Esq.; Dr. 
Fitton; Charles Hatchett, Esq.; John F. W. Herschel, 
Esq. M.A.; Sir Everard Home, Bart.; Captain Kater; 
Henry, Marquess of Lansdowne ; Right Hon. Robert Peel; 
John Pond, Esq. A-R.; Dr. Roget ; Captain Sabine; Rev. 
Adam Sedgwick ; Henry Warburton, Esq. M.P.; Dr. Wol- 
laston; Dr. Young. 


Medal for the present year has 
ed 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Ar the second meeting of the Society, on Thurs. 
day evening, 27th ult. it was announced from 
the chair by Mr. Hallam, one of the vice-presi- 
dents, that his Majesty, ever alive to the clairts 
‘of genius, had been most graciously pleased to 
signify to the president and council his inten- 
tion of conferring two gold medals annually, of 
the value of fifty guineas each, for the two 
best papers on antiquity which may be pre- 
sented to the Society. 

The announcement of this most gratifying 
intelligence was received as it ought,—with the 
utmost applause, and every demonstration of 
grateful respect for so munificent a mark of 
the Sovereign’s love for the advancement of 
the study of antiquity. We have reason to 
believe that his Majesty has been thus induced 
to notice the Society, through the friendly 
interference of the Eatl of Aberdeen. His 
lordship’s attention to the best interests of the 
body has been manifested ever since he was 
elected president ; and we hail this noble mark 
of his Majesty’s hounty, as a new era in the 
annals of a ety which has of late years 
attracted some attention, more from the luke- 
warmness of its members than the spirit which 
might have animated them. It was also an- 
nounced that the four large pictures by Hol- 
bein, which were sent to the Society by the 
late king, were to be immediately removed to 
Windsor, by command of his Majesty. These 
pictures were left as a deposit with the Society 
in 1805. 

Weare also happy to announce that a bequest 
of & collection of most interesting portraits of 
royal and noble personages, has just been con- 
veyed to the Society by the executors of the 
late Dr. Kerrich, of Cambridge. They are of 
a very early date, from the time of Henry VI. 
downwards. The council have ordered them 
to be cleaned, under the direction of Francis 
Douce, Esq. ; and they are intended to decorate 
the room where the Society’s meetings are held. 
The most curious among them, perhaps, is a 
Portrait of Queen Mary I., by Lucas de Heere, 
1554 (though this date makes the painter older 
than the Biographical Dictionaries). The old- 
est, in four compartments, represents a part of 
the legend of St. Etheldreda, and came out of 
the Conventual Church of Ely. There are 
also genuine Portraits of Edward IV. and 
Richard III. 

An account, drawn up by Mr. Kempe, was 
read of the recent antiquarian investigation at 
Keston, in Kent, commenced by Mr. Crofton 
Croker, and of which we gave some account at 
the time. After complimenting Mr. Croker, 
of whose labours he intimated the Society might 
shortly expect the details, Mr. Kempe pro- 
ceeded to state, that he had completely defined 
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and in the adjacent fields had discovered several 
extensive foundations—one a wall thirty feet in 
length, and three in thickness—which leave no 
room to doubt that Keston was the Noviemagus 
of the Romans. The distance from London, 
too, when measured upon the ordnance survey 
of Kent, singularly supports this belief. .Mr. 
Kempe discovered several fragments of pottery, 
one or two of which were ornamented in the 
highest taste; a key, a bronze ear-ring, some 
bones, and other remains. 

At the meeting of the Society on the 4th 
instant, Mr. Hallam was again in the chair. 
A letter from Mr. Wynn, our ambassador at 
Copenhagen, was read, giving a detailed ac- 
count of the Institutions in Denmark for 
the encouragement and preservation of north- 
ern antiquities. And a drawing and descrip- 
tion of a gold bracelet, found in one of the 
northern counties of England, were commu- 
nicated to the Society by Mr. Secretary Car- 
lisle. 








FINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Captain Hugh Clapperton. Engraved by T. 

Lupton, from a picture by Gildon Manton. 

(A private plate ; the frontispiece to the 

orthcomin Vol. of Clapperton’s Travels.) 
Tue sight of this fine head renews our deep 
regret at the untimely fate of the brave, enter 
prising, and persevering individual of whom it 
is so characteristic.a portrait, and to the narra- 
tive of whose last expedition it is about to be 
the appropriate frontispiece. Mr. Manton is a 
very able, although a very unassuming artist $ 
and this strikes us as the most successful work 
of his that we have yet met with. The resem- 
blance is powerful ; the features are 
drawn and marked ; and the general expression 
is, as it ought to be, decidedly that of one, who 

«dates do‘all that May become a.toan.” 

While we contemplate it, we see—‘* with our 
mind’s eye, Horatio,”—the gallant and warm- 
hearted original, preparing, with generous in- 
dignation, to chastise the unfortunate Governor 
of Murmur, for having permitted the desecra- 
tion of the grave of his poor friend Oudney, 
whose last moments Clapperton had, some 
months before, watched with the tenderness 
inseparable from true courage.Mr. Lupton 
has engraved this plate with his usual fidelity, 
vigour, and taste. 


from a picture by T. Webster. Bulvock. 
Very entertaining, and in every point of view 
a worthy companion to the beautiful little print 
of ** Rebels shooting a Prisoner,” which we 
noticed in our 589th Number. Theinsurgents 
have lost their cannon, and their overthrow 
seems to be complete. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
FROM THE SPANISH.® 
Wenre I the ruler here below, 
(God grant-us better care !) 
How matters upside down should go, 
How sober folks should stare ! 
The pretty girls should all be free 
To have whate’er they want ; 
Unknown those hateful names should be, 
Duenna, nurse, and aunt. 
If ugly women sinned, they’d all 
Do penance in the sheet ; 
But her no parson should miscall 
Whose eyes are bright and sweet. 


*.Si yo gubernara el mondo, d&ci—Romancero Gene- 








the walls of the circular and square buildings, ' ral. 1604. 
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Whene’er I saw an old man dote 
Upon a fair young bride, 

I'd dress him in her petticoat, 

_ His shroud ’twould well provide. 

Yon cautious burgher, soft and plump, 
Should wed some jolly lass, 

Who al] the day would dance and jump, 
And tell him he’s an ass. 

With jealous lords, ye ladies fine, 
Ye'd not be long distressed ; 

Their ghosts in bed-posts I’d confine, 
Then let them grow] their best. 

I would throw open every jail, 
And set bold felons pip 

Your judge severe or lawyer pale 
As good a bird might ‘bey. 

When lady talks of age to lady, 
I’d stand behind their backs ; 

For every lie a maravedi 
Would make a royal tax. 

O might I rule this ball of earth! 
One hour of perfect sway 

Would furnish forth a store of mirth 
To last for many a day. c. D. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

THE MIS-ADVENTURES OF A GENTLEMAN 
WHO REALLY WALKED UP PICCADILLY. 
Ir is very well to talk of dangers in travel- 
ling h Africa, of accidents at the polar 
ices, and of annoyances on the continent ; but 
the following narration of what has happened 
to me, will shew that equal, if not greater, 
perils attend the unfortunate pedestrian who 

risks the exploit of a walk up Piccadilly. 

On Saturday last, fatigued with the city 
and with business, I resolved to recreate my- 
self with a stroll in Hyde Park. I will see, 
said I, the beautiful gates, so admirably con- 
trasted, just like Grand lean, between which, 
as a novelty in such fhatters, inStead of under, 

‘ou pass as you enter London from the west ; 
will see the new front which they are giving 
to the prime minister, and what sort of co- 
lumns they are raising for him who has led 
columns so well; I will inhale fine taste with 
pure air; and amid the noble improvements 
of the polite end of the metropolis, Fry’s stop- 
page, and stoppages of every kind, shall be for- 
gotten. In this delectable mood I made my 
easy way through Leicester Squate, and en- 
tered upon the broad vista to the Pisgah of my 
imagination. It was charming to observe that 
even on the threshold, as it were, of the gayer 
quarter of the town, there was a sportiveness 
and play which is not to be witnessed in the 
. crowded streets of the city. In Sidney’s 
Alley several happy urchins were trundling 
their hoops, whom pe not help regarding 
with a benignant smile. Thus encouraged, 
the grateful little rogues followed me laughing 
into Coventry Street ; and one of them, in his 
good-humoured fun, run his hoop right against 
my legs—‘* Beg your pardon, sir!” he cried 
in a coaxing tone, and obtained the boon as 
soon as asked ; but, alas! the rencontre was an 
unlucky one for me, as some scoundrel must 
have taken advantage of the unguarded mo- 
ment to pick my ets not only of my hand- 
kerchief, but of a gold watch which had be- 
longed to my honoured father, and was con- 
sidered as an heir-loom by his spoliated son. 
Chagrined beyond measure by this unto- 
ward circumstance, I was thoughtfully, which 
is another word for heedlessly, plodding on- 
ward, when a heavy blow on my shins, from 
a box slid out from a cellar, accompanied 
by a shout, **Vy,: can’t ye see? vere the 


ell’ are ye going; spooney?” brought..me 
to recollection; and I perceived: I) was «in 
the midst’ of a crowd of cads and coaehmen; 
swearing and tearing like so many demons; 
and rendering some fifty yards of the street 


no slight degree of strength. Their language 
was not altogether intelligible; but such words 
as could be understood were not of a kind to 
be repeated. They all seemed to enjoy my 
pangs very heartily, and laughed, shouted, and 
shoved me about, till I became absolutely ter- 
rified by their violence. One fellow, with a 
‘wooden ‘leg, swore that they often hurt his 
shins; and another, blind of one eye, and 
nearly blind drunk of the other, told me to 
bless’ my precious'glims that the blow had not 
doused them. At length, through the kind 
offiées ‘of a persén in a scarlet waistcoat, I 
éscapéd' from this mélée ; while the last of my 
persecutors, pointing at my blood-stained stock- 
ings, facetiously remarked, that the red-breast 
was consorting with the red-shanks. 

Suffering much from this accident, I deter- 
mined to hurry on to an apothecary’s, and 
apply some plaster to my lacerated limb, to pre- 
vent the stocking from inflaming the wound : 
but again disappointment was my lot—I was 
doomed this day to experience that misfortunes 
seldom come single, and the more haste the 
worse speed. Hurrying along vis-a-vis to the 
basin in the Green Park, it had appeared for 
a while as if, like the folks in the fable, I had 
been walking on loadstone rocks with nails in 
my shoes, so heavily did my steps drag, and so 
laborious did my p seem. I felt as if I 
were growing to the ground; and, in fact, I 
was at last fairly planted and stuck close, with. 
out the power of motion. On examining my 
position, I discovered that I was attempting to 
cross one of those outlets from the Park by 
which the mud of ‘the Jag has been for 
several weeks carted away, inorder that this 
reservoir of the Chelsea Water-works may con- 
tain a purer supply of water for the consumption 
of the metropolis. _What it could have been 
before, I know not; but I will assert, without 
fear of contradiction, that a more filthy and 
tenacious mud is not now to be met with in Eu- 
rope. I will further venture to say, that every 
coroner’s verdict of *‘ found drowned,” relative 
to bodies extracted from this basin, has been 
erroneous, and that ‘‘ found suffocated’’ ought 
to have been returned. But be this as it may, 
it is of little consequence, there will be water 
enough hereafter to-drown unhappy ladies 
comfortably ; and as for the mud, I have.to 
thank a sturdy carman that I was extricated; 
from it, and set once more on my disastrous 
way up Piccadilly. The farther course, in- 
deed, looked wide and clear ;—there can be no 
more mishaps, said I to myself, congratulat. 
ingly ; but it was a premature, and luckless 
boast in this street of multiplied and never- 
ending nuisances. On the side of the pave- 
ment were sundry labourers breaking sundry, 
heaps of stones: stouter hammer-men or 
harder granite, I imagine, are not elsewhere 
to be seen. One fellow, in particular, struck 
my fancy by the vigour of his strokes ; and 
ere I could turn my head, he struck me much 
more forcibly in another way. The angle of a 
block, whose resistance to innovation would 
have done honour to a close corporation or 
private borough, was by a terrible effort de- 
tached, and sent flying in the direction of my 
eye. I am grateful to Heaven that, being a 
Scotsman, this exquisite organ is in me pro- 
tected by a pair of well-mounted cheek-boues, 





independent of the usual covering of a tolerably 


impassable without the utmost dexterity. and | legs 


thick scull,—and happily by the aid of these 
features I-escaped with nothing worse than a 
desperate cut on the temple. The sanguine 
stream ran rapidly down my face, and hand. 
kerchief I had none to stem or hide it: my 
ached. wretchedly, and I was so besoiled 
with filth, I hardly hoped that even a hackney 
coach would have the charity.to alter the pro. 
bable mode of my taking off. It was now, 
however, a case of despair, and I hailed the 
sorriest vehicle on the stand. I cannot express 
my joy at having my signal obeyed ; but never 
was the most fortunate event more grateful to 
me than the simple fact of being taken into 
this lowly concern, with a very waggish leer at 
my general appearance from its ragged Jehu. 
‘* Drive me,” said I, *“* to Mr. Anderson’s at 
Brompton,” for I had met with a worthy sur- 
geon of that name, resident there, who’ being 
also a countryman, would, I knew, treat my 
wounds both with skill and feeling ;—*“‘ go fast, 
and I will pay you extra.”’ Crack went the 
whip on both sides and all flanks ; and, as sure 
asl live, the jades who drew me were insti- 
gated into the commission of a trot. Ah, that 
they had, never gone off their accustomed jog! 
Where, Hyde Park Corner formerly was, the 
Toad, is. now unhappily Macadamised, and the 
ruts are consequently both: stony arid deep. 
By a convulsion in one of these,’ after several 
dislocating jolts, off few my wheel, ‘and oyer 
went my coach. How long I lay emboxed, I 
am ignorant ;, but my first perception’ was that 
of being. pulled through the door that lay 
uppermost, my muddy and bloody condition 
exciting the pity of the surrounding spectators. 
“Tt is all over with him,” exclaimed one; 
“ He’s bespoke,” said another :—it has been all 
over with me for some time, thought I, glancing 
at the prostrate coach; and as for being be- 
spoke, what could a man expect from such 
wheels? But I could ot speak: and to clése 
the scene, some of the bystanders, having laid 
me on a shutter, carried me softly into St. 
George’s Hospital, whence, Mr. Literary Ga- 
zette, I now address you, praying you to take 
some notice of the horrible nuisances which 
infest Piccadilly in your next Number. _ have 
the honour to be yours truly, though I cahnot 
say wholly, ALEXANDER ASTEER. 


soul) oy DRAMA, 
vo4 ty DRURY LANE. 
Maz; Lacy, again ! ‘Three pieces in two months 
=the Stepmother, the Soldier’s Stratagems, 
and Love in Wrinkles, All translations, too! 
it's,enongh to drive our patriotic contem- 
poraries stark staring mad !—particularly as 
Thursday evening’s effusion is likely to have 
arun. We really begin to fear, from the 
rabid state of the anti-gallican critics, that 
some of, them will, shortly favour us with a 
specimen of original dramatic composition, the 
success of which, we have not the slightest 
doubt, will drive the contemptible crew’. of 
translators and adapters (who, at least, are 
modest enough to think other people’s. non- 
sense better than their own). with “igno- 
miny from the stage. Be this as it may, 
however, Love in Wrinkles was very well 
received, and has to boast of some Clever 
and pretty music by Monsieur Fetis. It is 
really a treat to hear such piecss as the trio in 
the first act, the chorus of guests in the second, 
and the light and elegant vaudevilles sung by 
Braham and. Miss Love, after the nightly 
nausea created by the things inflicted on our 
ears in the shape of “ Signal Hours,” “ Blue 
Bells,” (not of Scotland,) lugged in literally 








without rhyme or reason. The drama itself is 
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a translation of.an opera of Scribe’s,—one of the | “ a shower of ice.” ‘Although the tempera- 
weakest and most improbable of his thousand| ture of the air was 4 this time much above 
and one productions. The singing and acting |the freezing point, 
saved it in France, and its copy is fortunate in | came congealed x. * 
meeting with still higher advantages here, as | the accumulat;’ 
Love looked exceedingly well in wrinkles, and | of trees were 
Braham acted like Elliston, and sung like him- | For several hours after the shower, the face of 
the country, for league, was covered with a 
snowy-looking ice, which reminded one of the 
climate of Siberia. A similar shower fell at 
Perseigne (Sarthe) on the 8th and 9th instant. 
In the forest of that name, the trees bending 
—_————_ under the weight of the frozen rain, were sub- 
sequently blown up by the mots by the wind, 
Tus theatre re-opene@ on Thursday with| to the number of 30,000. 

L sggars:| To stop the bleeding from the bites, of 
Opera. The house was well lighted with oil] Leeches.—We lately lied that the.ap- 
and wax, and respectably filled from the rising| plication of a cupping-glas had been found 
of the curtain. Véirginius is postponed till | effectual for that purpose ; an experienced sur- 
next week. The smell of the gas is almost geon, however, informs us, that when.-the 
entirely gone, and will no doubt in a few nights usual means fail, touching the punctures with 
a piece of lunar caustic is sure to succeed, and 
will be attended with no unpleasant conse- 
quences. Anonymous Correspond 
Young Napoleon.—A pamphlet has been 
published at Paris, the writer of which strongly 
recommends to the various powers of Europe 
to convert the existing governments of Greece 
into an independent monarchy, and to, place 
young Napoleon on the throne ! 
seems to have excited much attention. 


self, for he is indeed unrivalled, and 
** None but himself can be his parallel.” 


The piece was given out for repetition on Sa- 
turday, amidst unmixed and considerable ap- 
plause. ‘ 


COVENT GARDEN. 


the Merchant of Venice, and the Beggars’. 


be imperceptible. 


———_~.___, 





VARIETIES. 

Coinage. — The French government, are about 
to call in all the old copper money, and to sub- 
stitute an entirely new coinage. It is intended 
also to callin the silver pieces of 5 francs’ 80 
centimes, and 2 francs 85 centimes, which cir. 
culate in many of the provinces, and to recoin 
them, into, franc pieces. 
Literary Institution.—The half yearly gene- 
ral meeting of the Western Literary and Scien- 
tific Institntion was held on Monday evening 
last ; the report of which was, we hear, very 
satisfactory to the members and friends of the 
Institution. 
French Academy.—The election of M. Puis- 
sant and of M. le Comte Daru to be Members 
‘ the Academy, has been confirmed by the 


ng. ; 

Hail.—In the departiitént df the Gard, in 
France, there was 4’hail-storm, in May last, 
which did very great damage, especially in the 
vineyards, Many of the hail-stones were as 
large as. a clenched fist! Fortunately there 
was time afforded for taking shelter, so that 
no lives were lost. 

Mezxico.—In the year 1827, official permis- 
sions to sojourn in Mexico were giverr-to 866 
foreigners, of wliom half were English; being 
either merchants or miner§.'' 187 North Ame- 
ricans were included’ in that’ fumber. * Th the 
same year there arrived 152 Fretih,’and there 


departed only 45. ‘The foréignets established’) 
in the republic are divided into the‘ folléwing } after n 

ali his literary friends in this undertaking, and considers | case at length, both p 
its opening as a new and grand epoch in his career. He | our friends will be of opinion that this is hardly 


shewed various specimens at the sale above mentioned— } even on occasions where we feel ourselves most obliged. 
We last week noticed the establishment in Paris of a 


» and have since been favoured “by 
with a first-rate engraving on steel of David’s famous | communications from the entrepreneu 
icture of the Passage af the Mount St. Bernard; and | rather choice specimens of applications addressed to him. 
Relt-e-dosen wood-cuts of battles, which one might have | Some of these being . 
taken for steel-cuts also, so admirably has Thomson done | English,” he finds a diffic 
justice to the spirited and noble designs of the painter— | editor of a literary jou if 

who, you will hear with wonder, is no other than George | Among the advertisements transmitted to us, we were 
Cruikshank. That glorious caricaturist turns out to | amused, as we hope our readers will be, by the candour 
have had all the elements of a loftier genius in petto, and | and modesty of one lady, whose style we do not think so 
now and then begins a new career, in which one may => 

o 


classes, viz. 352 merehants,, 274 ‘minérs;91 
artisans, 10 agriculturists,” ant ‘80’ of Various 
professions. v 

New Scheme.—An old French éiginéer offi- 
cer has lately published a new stheme'of rather 
a whimsical description. He states that, for 
some years, he has remarked that the lamenta- 
tions which accompany the great to their last 
abode, are lost amidst the congratulations by 
which their successors are overwhelmed. To 
obviate a circumstance so mortifying to vanity, 


he recommends princes to grant a number of 
annuities on their own lives, and to distribute 
them among those whose real attachment they 
wish to secure. They will then, he observes; 
only have to consult their finance2minister, in 
order to ascertain the sincerity of thé prayers 
put up to Heaven for the preservation’ of their 
precious days; and, whenever’ they die, their 


annuitants will be heart-broken! © 


Remarkable Showers.—One of the French 
papers contains an account of a curious shower = 
of rain which fell at Chaumont on the 13th|on4 


ery drop, as it fell, be- 
‘of Soid mass of ice; and 
.A\s@e 10 great, that branches 
wa, or bent to the ground. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
Mr. ee success of those book- 


Chea: 
sellers who have at 
ks generally, ought to 


these are a tolerable list. There can be no doubt that 
this is a great engine of popular instruction, set on foot 
for the We gd of meeting the Society for the diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowled, 

whether the Tories and Churchmen are as able to main- 
tain the fight in the department of cheap books, as in 
other contests. Yours obediently, Dvuopgecrmus. 


in a fair field: and we shall see 


The Polish Walter Scott.—A Polish officer of the name 


of Bronikowski, banished for his — opinions from 
the Russian part of Poland, found a refuge in 

of Dresden. Turning to account his acquaintance with 
the history of his native country, and having carefully 
consulted archives little known, he has attempted to be 
the Walter Scott of Poland, and has published at Leip- 
zig several works, which have become very popular, the 


court 


last of which is entitled Erzahlungen. 

Russian Literature.—A French translation has recently 
eee at Moscow of Igor, an heroic poem, and one of 
the most valuable remains of ancient Russian —. 
Composed towards the close of the twelfth century, it 
has for its subject an episode in the reign of Igor, who 
occupied the throne Russia from 912 to 925. The 
continental critics do not speak in high terms of 
translation. 

Mr. Moore’s Life of Lord Byron has gone to press. 
Washington Irving’s Tales of the Moors will be out in a 
few weeks. They are, it is said, a history, in effect, of 


“the rise, glows and downfal, of the Moors in Spain, 


composed by Irving, chiefly out of MSS., during his re- 
cent stay at Seville. 
Clapperton’s Travels are nearly ready. They include 
a memoir of his life, and a full account of his death 
(drawn up by his faithful servant, now in town). 
A second edition of Sir Alexander Malet on Fagging at 
Winchester School, is called for; to which, we trust, our 
remarks on the first have largely contributed. The 
question is a very important one. 
In the Press.—The Cambrian Quarterly and Celtic Re- 
ry, intended, we are told, as a vindication of our 
elsh neighbours from a charge under which they have 
long laboured—of leaving their literary stores to care 
of strangers. Yet, it is affirmed, that the fame of Gray is 
founded on a transfusion of the genius of their old poets ; 
and even the legends of their peasants are unknown be- 
oe the borders, except in the few specimens collected 
the indefatigable narrator of the — of the South 
of Ireland.—A fourth edition of Admiral Lord Colling- 
wood’s Memoirs and Correspondence.—A new edition of 
the Cook’s Oracle, by the late Dr. Kitchiner. 





absurdity of quartos and of dear 
be made 


are thinking of their own purses, it is not the less certain 

that the result is calcu’ to do more good to the pub- 

lic than any one circumstance that could have occurred at | 8vo. 10s. bds.—Tower Menag 
8vo. 11. 1s. hf.-bd.—Warton’s Death-Bed Scenes, Vol. III. 

sale-dinner—at the Albiam, Aldersgate Street, one of the | 8vo. 12s. bds.—Bridge’s Jamaica, Vol. II. 8vo. 15s. 

best dining-places in. the world—-where Murray sold in half | Rose’s Ariosto, Vo Qe. 6d. dds. 

an hour exactly 1,900 cepies of Byron’s Poems, in four | Index to£uripides, Gvo. NM, le 

small volumes, priee shillings, exquisitely beau- | vate Bills, 8vo. li, 4s. bds.—Ba 





known; for though it be most true that they 


this time. 1 was present the other day at a bookseller’s 


that ever Davison put out of his hands, and adorned 
with steel as 


Ks. 
The Art of Latin Poetry, founded on the Work of Jani, 


— Precedents of Pri- 
peciz: pogra 8 bis.--Monkeyana; prints, seve to, Be Yon 
tiful as specimens of hy, as legible as any octavo | 8vo. 9s. —Monkeyana, ts, royal 4to., 2. 14s. ; 
ty MOP his he . proofs, imperial dto., 3 12.3; before eo 6s. cloth. 


gs of the utmost elegance, by Finden, | —Booth’s Padobaptism, 8 vols. 8vo. li. 16s. 





n, 
after Westall. Then came Franklin’s Voyages, in little 
volumes also, and, behold ! 5000 of them were sold in a 
twinkling ! 
These are signs of the times not to be disregarded. Nor 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. H. T.’s first sheet of a Ramble westward of the 
urned, 


is it wonderful that the great Albemarle Street publisher | Metropolis, was ret esired, addressed to his 


should have determined ere now to push this matter to | initials, John’s Coffee-House,—but sent back to us as an 
some decided result and pu . He announced, three | unclaimed letter. 


It. may seem querulous to complain of 
or four years ago, ‘‘ A National Library,” which was | so trifling a circumstance, 


but a multitude of such incon- 





considered at the time as a mere imitation of Constable’s 


as, for example, a volume of the Life of Buonaparte (to be 
complete in 2 vols.), printed exquisitely, and em! ed 


safely promise him higher fame, as well as profit, than he 


seum, or Miscellany (or whatever name he may give it) 


haye been devised. Southey’s Lives of Wolfe and Marlbo- 


Walter Scott has undertaken various biographies—Mil- 
man is hard at work on some history—Lockhart at Cer- 


Brewster at Lives of the Astronomers—Gleig on a History 
of the English Empire in India—Washington Irving on 
Life of General Washington—Mitchell, Williams, 
other eminent classical scholars, on Ancient Bio- 








instant, and which the French journalist calls 


graphy, Civil and Military, I heard other names; but 


Miscellany : but it now appears that the long-meditated | long paper read, considerate answer given, and two or 
Library is to assume a more lar shape, embracing | three (certainly slight) 
three distinct series—history, biography, and practical | hour of valuable time 
science. The publication is to commence with the year } One hour is a nothing; but no week passes that we 
1829; and I understand that several volumes are now | not many hours destroyed by equally foolish correspond- 
printed and ready,—so that there is no chance of a halt | ents, each wri 
the march is once begun. Murray has enlisted | editor so important as that of discussing every individual: 

rivately and publicly. We trust 


es paid; and, after all, an 
‘ae aie to no pu , 


ting as if there could be no dut 


bureau de 


» as he expresses it, ‘‘ in inferior 
ulty in understanding, and, as 
’ r assi 





be quite incomprehensible :— 

.—An elderly young lady, without for- 
is anxious to meet with a supporter 
to offer her an asylum. She has 
been accustomed to a sick room, and would endeavour 
if written, as he promises, by none but authors of real | to render the death-bed of any gentleman as comfortable 
eminence, embellished by such artists as Cruikshank and | as possible. Can play back-gammon and cri 
Thomson, and sold, as it is announced, at some three or | tle, and mend stockings. A rich old man, who has 
four shillings per 12mo., will undoubtedly do more to | one or two 
knock up dear books in a year, than any artifice that could | N.B. A will to 


ever could have achieved in adhering to the ludicrous | tune, rank, or 
and the ame of satire. Murray’s Library, or Mu-| who may feel inc 


alytic attacks, would be greatl 

made in her favour prev 

lace. Address, post paid, 

rough are to be given in the course of the first year—Sir |. Memento Mori, at the Death’s Head and Drum-sticks, 
Dead Man’s Corner.” 


vantes—Sir Humphry Davy at Popular Chemistry—Dr. | bring such articles as 
from No. to No. to a close. This wil 


ing less of publishing novelty than 
usual, which is, however, we trust, com rd 


| sclentific and miscellaneous 
Johnson’s Parr, with Letter from Bath, in 











782, ; 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 




















Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
ONDON ORIENTAL INSTITUTION, Lee ‘ ss ooss"Phibetsity 


India Compass by ry J. fi, “SecHeis Leb. 


YY «++s++eeC, E. Horn, 
Asiatic pen dand he Qo pi Mme not with 
Se aps oh S. M. for {ee inidating Gentlemen pro- els bright... pe. H.Bugney + 5+++++++H, Re Bishop. 
bee Farts the East, in the Now the Lamp of fr. R J. Barnett. 
ices and 2a Colloq Practice of the most as fled..... fine yeneine owones so 
Sout Hence he Drea + Mrs. ©, B. Wilson......SirJ. Stevenson 
This is the tal Seminary in the British sspetrepelia at When the Moon shines H.R. 
which the most maportant Lang of India, the Hindoostanee, a t--Glee pete ceriesacccgegeeyee eels Re Bishop. 
Persian, ity persons who have actually tle Lute. .....+»8: Lover... ..8. Lover 
studied and p: sed uieel es among the Natives of the East, ac- Pie ige me brim to brim. E. Fitz Ball.. 


icyou to the open followed at the East India College of Ha 
nd aaa 


, and at ibe, and in India, as well as at the dif- 


eine 


stage of their System, Bad Conductors of My. Emma, my Darling. The Ettrick Shepherd. .H. R. Bishop. 
maton wills in dam publish a Report, feataining 
one Two Hundred Oriental Loe nder 


Tuition, commenced these L: 
the Public Honours ‘bestowed on 
India wma og Amer 
‘urther information may weined, and the Report h: 


Air with Var 
gratis, application to Messrs. Howell and Stewart, 295 pe 
Gorn; SM. Richardso rte, fea 


iehardson, 25, Cornhill; Treutell and Wirtz, 
fon 20, Tetcenter 84 bad 
ware. 
Classes for public and crested Tuition open every Day, 
ays excepted. 


Rochuut oF stain 
antt'whan aiken Mr. Bayly popular S¢ 


e’s, 480, Strand: or at the Class. 





False Rosabel..,... ....W. 












i- wil ou come where 
e$ Sect rer grows Barry Stoe Van Dyk,...J. Barnatt. 


_ paatrsennetale 
MS. Walt: J. W. Holder. 
g Bhe never blamed him, 
ad, | Waters erent wie ariations by . 






‘VE. Valentine. 
A Set ppiers eter from Liver ‘s admired Opera, 
La Muette di Portici, aranged by . 


Prose ad Pectiont Articles. 





UTOMATA. Now open, at the Horse 
and Baker Street, Portman Square,| Stanzas.....,. 
the splendid Ruhivition oF ion of *sTasical and Mechanical Automata, 
eomp: ie hearly Twenty different Sub oi ares the cele- 
brated Music 


Bazar, Kin 


y> ae ges Artist, 


Rope Dancer, 
and Walking Figure; also  apapelaneen tl a “are made by Engravings, from Drawings by H. Corbould, L. H 
order of Napoleon, together with a Sespenta Birds, Insects, and 
ie whole displaying, by 
1 Pow- 


other Spbj of Natural History. 
ba sack i tations of Animated Nature, the 








The Bouquet.. 
The Lady of Kienast ‘Rover . lJ. R. Planché. 
The Craig’s Foot.....,.....++.B. Fite Ball. 
The Place of all , .... .»Mrs. Cornwell Barry Wilson. 
‘Phe Maid of Neidpath .. - Sir Walter Scott. 





Il Fanatico per Ta” Musica. 
The Masic Master of Venice... Ryai 
The whole illustrated by several highly finished aay a 


VAM usical Amateur. 


Goulding and D’Almaine, 20, Soho Square, London. 





jp oaeeres Ts Ay Rawlings, 


ge Kiallmark. 
.J. F. Burrowes. 


o tr. Valentine. 


- ee 
If\HE. MUSIORL BIZOU for 1000.) .°<. / mremsrboow ecto wan “es 
IT Baltes ba PH, BURBEW, N A BRI DG MEN if ‘the ‘Rev. 
H, SOA migrony of the BREFORMATION 
sry by The Must by CHURCH of NGLA 
arp of Ossian. » Baplan , RB. Bishop. eee Waco ac a Sale OP 
pave Soewe thee i” Lp. Ht Ba 


The History © panty in Four large Vols, 


wo. priag 81, 65, 





8 vols. price li. 
HE TRIALS of. ‘Tire. 
« Under this title, the authoress of De Lisle has just pro» 
duced a new work. It consists of two Sit both full of thought, 
those romances of 


UINNIN GUL Rodwell. | and in the hi 


real life of ‘Then Lord mn says most truly, we hear and see 
more than we shall ever read; and their force is not diminished. 
by our knowing that such tragedies are acted in the streets we 
md traverse, and by people we almost know personally."—Times, 
1. 
Printed for Pog Ball, New Public Subscription Library, 
86, Holles Street, Cavendish. ama 
Of whom may be had, the new editi 
The Romance of History, by 
8 vols. 1/, 11s. 6d. 


il Neele, 








Hyacinths, &c. 
2d edjtion, in 1 vol. 8yo. with coloured Figures of Camellia, 
Japonica, price Ms. boards, 


THE GREEN-HOUSE COMPANION . 
comprising a general Course of Green-house and C 

vatory Management throughont the Year, with particular Dine. 
tions for the Managua t of eo and Plants in Rooms. 

«« The rapid sale of a very 1 ien, is at once evidence 
of the growing interest attach fot the subject, and alse, es the 
auther ho; »may be allowed to infer, of the satisfactory man- 
ner in which he has executed his task in the short treatise of 
which he now offers a second edition.”—Prafacetw Stéond ~4 


____| Printed fer Harding and Lepard, 4, Pall Mall Hast, Lopip 





Open from Eleven till Six. 
Adseinanans 1s. 6d.—O 
N.B. The whole of the Exhibition for Sale; also, several 
f-acting and other Musical Instruments. 


BOOKS EUBLGN ED THIS DAY. 


rice 6s. boar 





SERIES of OBSERVATIONS on 





‘ols. crown Svo. S12. 6d. a 4th edition of 


A NASTABIUS; or, Memoirs ofa Modern 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





IBRARIANS BOOKSELLERS ale ea apctarsg of the merge E wee an “pee ~ 
and | of some newly inven nstruments, an a Method of Treat- ee . 

ae The Thirteen Years’ Lease of those | "et by which the most obstinate and aggravated Forms of that | In g vols, ime, wiih Engreninens los Gd. » 

extanalce Premises late the Public Library, 52, Rathbone Place, Complaint have been safely and y cured. 


with sh el vings nar am el 
an one ve Circulating | Library, to be Sold on moderate Terms. 
_ Rom Bu 


fy by the Purchaser of 
ili aw ten, by transfer of the Account Books, &c.; 


~ epee 

RaiRbone Place Mr, Sighigne Auctioneer, 
Becnte OBER AITS of DIBTIN- 
oA eee INDIVIDUALS. With Biographical Me- 








aA under the y chore Title Medea | been announced 
by Va Saunders and Ot i Toage Conduit Street, 
core - «a Com! a eet to Mr. Lodges admired og - 





other necessary Fixtures required for | bY Cases and a Plate. 


ibrary having only very recently 
A aero the old Coapegions may be resumed with 
the Lease, for which every 


ity for any one or two young Men 
the above Line. Immediate 





y RICHARD ANTHONY STAFFORD, 
Member of be hn College of Surgeons, and lately House 
to Si. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
the thanks of 
Med. and Sur, bag Leno Oct. 1828, 
“We think Mr. Statford’y: ven wg and he has put it 
before the public very fairly and a ate ly-"—London Medical 
Gaxette, Aug. 2, oon 
Also, 








of the Royal College 
eres in the Year 1826. 
London : Printed oe Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Fetamneuer aovs and the Author, 15, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall 





ae 


Publishers of 
paint ‘hed ihe Nabi Pink Ki ally 
fo the prod baat sc Poti and 
Fs grantin; access to the finest Pic: 
Biogrerty whaees to elect its oe and fe the informption 
bf se Subeerthore lavthas © 
x. Lodge’s W ork is not in any ve connected 


with it, Mr. Lodge’ 's Collection of Portyat ts and Biography, now 
progress, all the d featyres of the anonymous 
Hcation thus seat to be fixed upon it as a Companion, and 
will be complete and perfect within itself. 
HARDING end LEPARD, 
Pali Mall Bast. 


Just wubliched, dedicated by permission, Her Royal 
PRINT of REBELS” DEFEATED, 





















(Compan te Rebels Shoo a Prisoner.) engraved by 
. » a ere by Mr. T. 
Prints 10¢.6d.; French Proofs 16s,; India per Proofs 214.) 
fore the Letters Sis. 6d, 
Published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, Printsellers to the 
6, Pall Mall. 
N.B. Rebels Shooting a Prisoner, may be 
had of the Publish and all P Hers, at the above Prices. 








MUSIC. 

a ww to on 4 vee ae 

and popular W ork. 
Nae tastefully bound in.a Volume, 
will be found a most acceptable and useful bh 
} — Ay ‘Soar aA with riginal Co ti 

of er Ww some o mn 

a choice Collection of the m was om 
‘ocal, selected from the ‘Works of Giuliani, Diabelli, Ca- 
nelli, eats ‘and other eminent Composers ; oe whole arranged and 

a C. Eulenstein. Price One Guinea. 
he above Work may be had in single Le eeryg of which 

tegge ee Focien, 08 each; or the Set, w 

The reader, for highly fi 








ey this work, 


is tfully re! to the Literary Gasette of 29th March; 
the Mormenteon for June and July; the Weekly Times of 29th of 
Jones Ge 4 the Atheneum, &c. &c. Xe. 

‘ublished by Messrs. oe Bow-Instru Manufa 
to His Majesty, 31, © Hi 








where an 
sive witars, manufactured by them, on a h 
Aetna of Guia: mauictire by ter supine 


In foolscap 8vo. price 10s. 6d. the 7th edition of 
HE COURSE of TIME. A Poem, 
in Ten Books. 
By ROBERT pOutee. A.M. 


* In this edition, Arguments are prefixed to toa Book. 
Prlnted for Willian Blackwood, Edinburgh and T. Cadell, 


Strand, London, 





2d edition, dedicated, b by permission, to » to His Lis Majety, in 1 yol. 
HE MARQUESS of LONDONDERRY’S 
PEuansupe NARRATIVE of the late WAR is the 
re po cement this volume to be el 
t tl t 
the subject ofthe inet important work Wht od Devaadie Megesina 
Printed for Henry en 8, New Huriington treet. 





most in 


HE BEAUTIES of § ORT. FRANCIS DE 

SALES, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. Selected and 

= from ‘the Writings of John Peter Camus, Bishop of 

London: Printed ok re Rees, Saas, Bypen, ond Copp: 
J. Cowing, Barnet 


Small Bvo. 5e. board 





ALEXANDER SELKIRK, centaining the real Inci- 
dents upon which the Romance of Robinson Crusoe is founded; in 
which also the Events of his Life, drawn from authentic Sources, 
are traced from his birth, in 1676, till his death, in 1723. With 
an Appendix, comprising a Description of the Island of Juan 
Fernandez, and some curious Information relating to his Ship- 


mates, &¢. 
By JOHN HOWELL, 
Editor of the « Journal of a Soldier rags etre trees Regi- 
ment,” ym Raa oe John Nicol, Mariner,” &c. 
r Oliver ani and 
Geo. B. Whittake water, London. 





In 1 vol. S¥o. 19s. 
ETTERS from the WEST, containi 
Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and Geneuei with A: 
Caton cpuaeegan wits the inst Settlement of the Western Sec- 





oP et ti fs Hom San 





The information is i highly val valuable, and votble Stafford Setennes 


HE LIFE and ADVENTURES of}. 


ALES ef s GRANDFATHERS being 
Stories taken from the History of Scotland, sa the 
fpeperion of dom en the First of and to the Union of the 
earn y xr WALTER SCOTT, , Bar 
rinted for Guaelt and Co. Edinburgh ; and Siopkin and 
Pn 1, London. 


whom may be 


1. Tales of . "Grandfather, First Series, a 


new edition, 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 





i by the same Author, 2. St. Valentine’s Day; or,.the Fair Maid 
A Treatise on, “the Dis igen and Inj uries Of | of Perth, by the Author of Waverley, forming the Series 
the Spine; being the Substance See esas to whict, the Jack. | of C Md eclition, 3 vols. 11. 11. 6d. 
sonian Prize was ad udged, ged, by a C 


3. Chronicles of t the Caniongate, by the Au- 
= Waverley, ist Series, 2d edition, 2 vols.-12.14. 
4, The Cook’s Oracle, a new edition, 7s. 6d. 
§* We consider the * Cook’s Oracle’ as the ne plus ulira of the 
science of geod acting "—Monthly Review, Dec. 1881. 


12mo. 34 edition, enlarged, p 


URE METHODS CF "IMPROVING 
be and BEART ee em LO pte G mille 
ef Health and: Tonge thi oe Power 
of Food, Wines nis Raereise, &ec. in the cure of obstinate 
Crane Diseaten, 14 0 Mais for the g Health and Long Life. 
To which are axims Bilious and Nervous: the 
Consyumptive,&c. ti 
« Weare Braeuxbician, wean et 
work of the we have met with It ds an admirable code 


** We warmly recommend. it.”—New Literary Gasstte. 


It is written: by ene gi Say 
mages an rive, by 











‘oe 


senti 
« That this wath haaloen i the result of mature and pro 
tracted » we fully believe; and that men of all habits: 
will derive from it, ed to increase their com- 
fort and pe their days, is as firmly ous eonviction.”-Edin-~ 
burgh Observer. 


ublished a pte wee pe ee A ayy oe Spr ry 
Bampton Lecture for 1828. 

In vo. price 8s. in boards, ° 

HE RELIGIOUS NECESSITY .of the 


REFORMATION ASSERTED, and the extent to whi 
it was carried in the Church of Vindicated, in 

Sermons, preached e University of Oxford, in the Year 
1828, at the oft founded by the Tate Rev. John Bampton, 


M.A. Canon of 
THOMAS HORNE, B.D. 
Rector of St. Hane bey = formerly Student of 
hrist Chure 
Oxford : + Printed for J. Parker; and C, and J. d J. Rivington, Londen, 








ee 


OMPLETION of the WORKS of 
CANOVA. 


be, Suppestoete to the Works of Antonio Canova, engraved 
by Henry Moses, are res) sean informed that the Third a 
ease | Fifty-five 


of Statues, 
ents, Bas-Reliefs, together eng os all the Medeis struck ro 
the 1 honoer of this celebrated pre ge new ready for deli- 
very. This Volume contains, des the Letterpress Descrip- 
tions by the Countess of Albrizzi, “ ve Thoughts of Ara” \sdenpecond 
by a te an intimate Friend. 





By the Hon. JUDGE HALL. 
Printed for Hepry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 


Publisher hy Septimus Prowets, 55, Pa Mell. 
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Street. 
T™ HISTORY Ky the o LiF and voy, 
ee 
, In vols. 8va, with a Chart, 2, ; . 
2.. Personal 
= mpe-en Weahen Steel. Near: ready, and to form 
The Pirse of a Sertes- of Modern Bi 4 


Modern 
”“. uthey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols. 10s. 
4. Hallam’s History of the Middle Ages. 


3 vols. 8va. 36s. 
5. ———+ England. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s, 
ot & Bake Heber’s Journey through the Up. 
Calcutta, A 3d edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

"7. Captain Franklin’ s Voyages to the Polar 
Wn ky wy BA 
patie et sear e Beanklias ptain Back, Dr. Richard- 
son, Heburn, a Map, with Sixteen Views, ie ome on Steel, by 
Finden, {in ali 98 Plates). Price only 20s, 

8. Captain s Voyages, with a Por- 
trait, Map, and several Views. 5 pocket vols. 20s. 

9. Captain Head’s Notes across the Pampas 
and among the Andes. Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

10. Lord Byvron’s Poems, with Portrait and 
Plates. 4 Coats vols. 18mo. only 18s. 

ll. caeeues Poetieal Works. In 8 vols. 
foolscap 8y 

12. Milman’ 3 Fall of Jerusalem, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Baewt tec bee Antleehe Svo. 88. 6d, Belshassar, 80, 82, 6d. Anne 

ve 


13. The’ Sketch Book. By Washington Ir. 


‘ings In vols. Bradshe lice 165. 


14.’ Brace ridge Hall. By the same. Ina 
2 vols. small 8vo. 

le" Talos of a Traveller. 2 vols. small 8vo. 
16. Fairy Legends and Traditions of Ireland, 


8 vols, foolerap Bva. 3ls, Gd, Vol. I, may be had separately. 

17. Anastasius j oF, Memoirs of a Modern 
Greek. 8 vols. c¥own 6¥ 

18. ‘Adventures of ‘Haji ‘Baba. 3 vols. 2ls. 

19. Hajji Baba in England. 2 vols. lds. 

20. Sketches of Persian Life and Manners, 
2 vols. post Bvo. 15s. 

21. Bertha’s Visit to her Uncle in England, 
comprising a varies. af interesting Information for Young Per- 
sons. 3 vols, small Svo. 15s. 

22. Mrs. Markham’s History of England, 
with Wood Engravings. 2 vols, 12mo.- 

wT —— History of France. 2 vols. 12mo, 


tory the Plan of Mrs. 
wad. History of § Tone we be England. By east i 
cott. 2 vols, Imo. I6s. 

25. Stories _ from dhe History of England, 
9th editian, 18mo.. 

26. Major Denham and Captain Clapperton’s 
Travels in Northern and Central Africa. 3d edition, with En- 
gravings. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


eae Gre blished in } . i hy 4 lie. 
mite bgt h>5 ‘TE Dake be well nen ee 

E of the TENANCY of 

seve tsb im Star BRIPAIN, with Customs between 

andioris and Tenants; collected from a late Survey by the 

Auth with Remarks on the A i &o. in the several 








Published by Ridgway, Piccadilly; and soldi by all the prinetpal 
“ Ae able — m dels on cg dane oto grat = de. 

Preciation of agricultural! produee, 

Fe ges Linfegnption on the watts most inten = cama tolandlords 





= ible book, whieh enters deeply into the pe question, and in a 
ye ffords orm: mn 
relative to the 9 bmportant ic, I we peroonatdeted aww ser 


every value. Pr biomes, bo Aug. 1898. 
ise singte volume, which contains 4 mass of information 
of tapenon sabentle ature; being, in fact, an epitome of the 
ractice of all the chief agrictleurst distriets in England, Scot- 
and, and Wales, &c.”—armer’s Journal, 25th Aug. 1828. 
“<The authors, by collecting into one velume ap aacurate 
account of the Tocal, —- stenne county, have — a 
work xeplete with interesting not only to the 
landowner and —— but where aah matters are under legal 
t 


» by 

greatly to romate an expeditious and itanie decision on the 
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